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LETTER I. 

f 

On the Overtures of Peace. 

t 

.. . ' / 

MY DEAR SIR, 

OUR laft converfaticwi, though not in the tone 
of abfolute defpondency, was far from cheaiv- 
ful. We could not eafily account for fome uri- 
pleafant appearances. Xhey were reprefented to 
us as indicating the ftate of the popular mind ; and 
they were not at all what we fliould have expelled 
from our old ideas even of the faults and vices of 
the Englifli charaiSler, The difaftroue events, 
which have followed one upon another in a long 
unbroken funereal train, moving in a proceffion, 
that feemed to have no end, thefe were not the 
principal caufes of our dejection. We feared more 
from what threatened to fail within, than what me- 
naced to opprefs us from abroad. To a people 
who. have once been proud and great, and great 
becaufe they were proud, a change in the national 
Ipirit is the moft terrible of all revolutions. 



I fhall not live to behold the unravelling of the 
intricate plot, which faddens and perplexes the 
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awful drama of Providence, now adUng on the 
moral theatre of the world. Whether for thought 
or for adlion, tmm at the end of my career. You are 
in the middle of yours. In what part of it's orbit 
the nation, with which we are carried along, moves 
at this ihftant, it is not eafy to conjedlure. It 
may, perhaps, be far advanced in its aphelion. — 
But when to return ? 

Not to lofe oiirfelves in the infinite void of the 
conje<5hiral world, our bufinefs is with what is 
likely to be affe<Sle4 for the better or the 
worfe, by the wifdom or weaknefs of our plans.. 
In ail fpeculations upon men and human affairs, 
it is of no fmall moment to diftinguilh things 
of accident from permanent caufes; and from 
efFedls that cannot be altered. It is not every 
irregularity in our movement that is a total cfevi- 
ation from our courfe. I am not quite of the 
mind of thofe fpeculators, who feem afliired, that 
jieceffarily, and by the conftitution of things, all 
States have the lame periods of infancy, manhood, 
and decrepitude, that are found in the individuals 
who compofe them. Parallels of this fort rather 
furnifh fimilitudes to illuftrate or to adorn, 
than to fupply analogies from whence to rea- 
fon. The objedls which are attempted to be 
forced into an analogy are not found in the fame 
clafles of exiftence. ludividuals are pbyfical be- 
ings, 



ff^, fubjeift to laws univerfal and invariable. The 
imrftediate caufe afting in thefe laws may be ob^ 
fcure : The general refults are fubjedls c^ certain 
calculation. But commonwealths are not phyfical 
hut moral eflences. They are artificial combina- 
tions ; and in their proximate efficient caufe, the 
arbitrary produdiions of the human mind. We 
are not yet acquainted with the laws which necef- 
farily influence the ftability of that kind of work 
made by that kind of agent. There is not in the 
phyfical order (with which they do not appear to 
hold any affignable connexion) a diftin6l caufe by 
which any of thofe fabricks muft neceflarily grow, 
flourilh, or decay ; nor, in my opinion, does the 
moral world produce any thing more determinate 
on that fubjeA, than what may ferve a& an alnufe- 
ntent (liberal indeed, and ingenious, but ftill only 
an amufement) for fpeculative men. I doubt whe- 
ther the hiftory of mankind is yet compleat enough, 
if ever it can be fo, to fumifh grounds for a fure 
theory on the internal caufes which neceflarily af- 
fedl the fortune of a State. I am far from deny- 
ing the operation of fuch caufes : But they are in- 
finitely uncertain, and much more obfcure, and 
much more difficult to trace, than the foreign 
caufes that tend to raife, to deprefs, and fome- 
times to overwhelm a community, 

It is often impoffible^ in: thefe political enquiries, 
to find any proportion betwccit the apparent force 
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of ahy fttofal c^iffes \te may aflign'and thelv known 
operation. We are therefore obliged to deliver up 
that operation to mere chance, or more pioufly 
(perhaps more rationally) to the occadond inter-p 
pofition and irrefiftible hand of the Great Dif- 
p6fer. We have feen States of cotiliderableduration^ 
which for ages have remained nearly as they have 
begun, and could hardly ht faid to ebb or flow* 
Some appeaf to have fpent thrir vigour at their 
comniencement. Some ^ve blazed out in their 
glory a little before their extinftion. The meri- 
dian of fome has been the mofl fplendid. Others, 
and they the greateft number, have fluctuated, and 
experienced at different * periods of their exifl:ence 
a great variety of fortune. At the very moment 
when fome of them feemed plunged irt unfathom- 
able abyfl^es of difgrace and difaftcr, they have 
fudderily emerged. They have begun a new courfc 
and opened a new reckoning ; and even in the 
depths of their calamity, and on the very ruins of 
their country, have laid the foundations of a tow- 
ering and durable greatnefs. All this has happened 
without any apparent previous change in the ge- 
neral circumftances which' had brought on their 
'diftrefe. The death of a man at a critical junc- 
ture; his difguft, his retreat, his difgraice, have 
brought innumerable calamities on a whole na- 
tion. A common foldier, a child, a girl at the 
door of ah itat, have changed the face (>f fortune^ 
rand iilmoft of Nature. 

Such 
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- Such/ and often influenced by fuch caufcs^ 
has comnx)nly been the fate of Monarchies of 
long duration. They have their ebbs and their 
flows. This has been eminently the fate of the 
Monarchy of France* There have been trme« in 
which no Power has ever been brought fo low. 
Few have ever flourifhed in greater glory. By 
tum3 elevated and deprefled, that Power had 
been, on the whole, rather on the encreafe ; and 
it continued not only powerful but formidable to 
the hour of the total ruin of the Monarchy. This 
fall of the Monarchy was far from being preceded 
by any exterior fymptoms of decline. The interior 
wene not viliblc to every eye ; and a thoufand ac- 
cidents mi^ht have prevented the c^eration of 
what tlie moft clear-lighted were not able to 
difcern, nor the mofl provident to divine. ; A 
very little time before its dreadful cataiirophc, 
there was a kind of exterior fplendour in the 
.fituation of the Croi^'n, which ufiially adds to 
Government iirength and authority at home. The 
Crown ieemed then to have obtained fome of the 
moftfplendid objects offtate ambition. None of 
the Continental Powers of Europe were the ene- 
mies of France^ They were all, either tacitly 
4lifpofcd to her, or publickly connedled with her; 
,and in thofe who kept the moft aloof, there w^ 
.little appearance of jealoufy ; of animofity there 
was no appearance at all. The Britilh Nation, her 
|;reat preponderating rival, flic had humbled; to 



•n ^ippcsrance file had weakened; certainly had 
ctidangered, by cutting off a very' large, and by 
i&r the moft growing part of her empire. In that it's 
acme of human profperity and greatnefe/ in the high 
*tnd palmy ftate of the Monarchy of France, it fell 
to the ground without a ftruggle. It fell without 
any of thofe vices in the Monarch, which have 
femetimcs been the caufes of the fall of kingdoms^ 
tut which ^xifted, without any vifible efFe<ft on the 
ftate^ in the higheft degree in many other Princes ; 
and, far from deftroying their power, had only left 
ibme flight ftains on their characSler. The finan- 
cial drfBculties were only pretexts and inflruments 
of thofe who accomplifhed the ruin of that Mo- 
narchy. They were not the caufes of it. 

Deprived of the old Government, deprived in a 
imanner of all Government, France fallen as a Mo- 
iiarch)", to commoji fpeculators might have ap- 
peared more Jikely to be an obje6l of pit}' or in- 
Yult, according « to the difpofition of the circumja- 
cent powers, than to be the fcourge and terror of 
them all : But out of the tomb of the murdered 
Monarchy in France, has arifen a vaft,. tremendous, 
unfwmed fpe<Sre, in a far more terrific guife than 
any which ever yet have overpowered the imagina^ 
lion, and fubdued the fortitude of man. Going 
ftraight forward to it's end, unappalled by peril, un- 
checked by r!<giorfc, dcfpifing all common max- 
ims and all common means, that hideous phanr 

torn 
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torn overpowewl thofc who could not believe it was 
poffible (he could at all exift, except on the prin- 
ciples, which habit rather than nature had perfiiad- 
cd them were neceflary to their own particular 
welfare and to their own ordinary modes of adlioa. 
But the conftitution of any political being, af 

^ well as that of any phyfical being, ought to be 

known, before one can venture to fay what is fit 
for it's confervation, or what is the proper means 
of it's power. The poifon of other States is the 
food of the new Republick, That bankruptcy^ 
the. very apprehenfion of which is one of the caufe$ 

I afligned for the fall of the Monarchy, was the ca- 

pital, on which ihe opened her traiHck with the 
world. 

The Republick of Regicide with an annihilated 
revenue, with defaced manufadlures, with a ruined 
\ commerce, with an uncultivated and half depopu- 

lated country, with a difcontented, diflrefTed, enflav- 
cd, and famifhed people, pafiing with a rapid, eccen- 
trick, incalculable courfe, from the wildcft anarchy 
to the ftemeil defpotifm, has adtiially conquere4 
. the fineft parts of Europe, has diflrefled, difunited^ 
deranged, and broke to pieces all the refl \^ and fo 
fubdued the minds of the rulers in every nation, 
that hardly any refource prefents itfclf to them^ 
except that of entitling themlelves to a contemp- 
tuous mercy by* a difplay of their imbecility and 
meannefs. Even in their greateft military efforts 

and 
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and the greatcft difplay of their fortitude, they feem 
not to hope, they do not evert appear to wifh, tl>e 
extindlion of what ftrblifts to their certain niin. 
Their ambition is only to be admitted to a more 
favoured clafs in tb^ order of fervitude under that 
domineering power. 

This feems the temper of the day. At firft 
the French force was too mueb defpifed. Now it is 
too much dreaded. As inconfiderate courage 
has given way to irrational fear, fo it may be 
fioped, that through the medium of deliberate fober 
apprehenfion, we may'an^ive at fteady fortitude.' 
Who knows whether indignation n«iy not fuc6eed 
to terror, and the revival of high fentiment, fpurn- 
jng away the dclufion of a fefety purchafed at the 
cxpenceofgTory, may not^ yet drive us to that ge>- 
nerous del|)alr, which has often fubdued diftem- 
pers in the State for which nd remedry could be 
found in the wifeft councils. 

Other great States, havihg been without any re* 
gular certain coiirfe of elevation, or decline, Wq 
may hope that the Britifh fortune may flu6luatc al- 
fb ; becaufethe public mind, which greatly influqices 
that fortune, may have it's changes. We^ are there- 
fore never authorized toabandon our country tp it's 
fete, or to Z.&. or advife as if it had no reiburce* 
There is up redfon to apprehend, becavife ordinary 

means 
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laeaiis threatsQ.^to fidl/tfafit ik) others cstn iprihg 
tip. Whilit otir -heart is whole, it will find means, 
t)r make them. The heart of the citizen is a pe- 
jpennial fpri/ig of energy to the State. Becaufe thfe 
pdfe ieems to intertnit^ we muft not prefume that it 
will ccafe inftantly to beat. The publick^muft never 
lie regarded asincurabk. I rejnember in the be- 
ginning ci wl^at has btely been called the fcven 
•years war j that an , eloquent writer and ingenious 
4peculat©r, Dr. Browne, upon feme reverfe which 
iiappejied in the bcgini>ing of that wur/ publifhed 
w\ elabotste phii(>fophiQal difcourfe to prove tha|^ 
the diftinguifhing features of the people- of i^g'^ 
land had been totally changed, and that a frivolous 
dfFenunacyr was beCQme tbf^ tiatibntl chara<5Wr. 
INothing boa)d be imwe popular than ti|dt work. It 
was tftought^a greirt ;coafolation t6 us the light 
people of this country (wiio were ar>d are lights 
but wte were not and are not cflfeminate) that 
we bad found th? oaiUfes of our misibrtunes in 
our yix^^ , l^rAagoras' could not be more pleafed 
with his' ieadiagdifcGrfiBry, But whilft in that 
fpienetiGk mood /we athufed ourfdves in a fouf 
cwtteill iljjeculartion^ of which wp were ourJTclv^ 
thej(^i<^8^ Bwd*ijl.whith every man loft his par-< 
tiqaliriciife of the^* pubiiek difgracfe in the epidt-i 
muiina^uive of the didemper; whilft, as in the A*ps 
Ooiire kept Goiirp in countenance; whilft we 
VEcro .tbna abandoning ourj(el?e| to a 4trc<^ con* 
- : C f(aflion 
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fcflion of r)ur inferiority to France, and wbiift 
jiiany, very many, were ready to aA upon a 
fenfe of that inferiority, a few nionl^s effeftcd a 
total change in our variable minds. We emerged 
from the gulph qf that /peculative defpondency j 
•find were bUoyed itp to the higheft point of prac-. 
tical yjgQui!. Never did the maiculihe fpirit of Eng- 
land, difpl^y itfclf with more energy, nor ever did 
it^3 genjiis'jfoar with a prouder pre-eminence ^var 
J^'rap^C', Xhan at the time when frivolity an4 effe- 
minacy hadfeeea at leaft tacitly acknowledged as 
ll^ieir »;|tion(d diaradler, by the good peo|^e of this 
kingdom.. . . 



r Ktr i^n^ (if tbey be properly treated)! cMpair nei- 
ttier'Qf the pubiick fortune oor txf the puUick mind. 
Tpiefc-i^.raucb to be done undoubtedly, and much 
to be retrieved. We muft walk in new ways, of we 
can never encpunti^ouijenemyiij his devious mdrch. 
Wearenj^t^tanendcrf'ourftrug^e, norneaJrit. Let 
Yis not JecejtYQ purftlves,: . we are at the bediming 
jf gr^at trpuW^ I readily acknowledge that the 
iiate of pjijblick affairs is infinitely more unpromif- 
ing than at tbjc |ieriod Ihave juft tiow alluded :to> 
and the pqlition of all the Powers of £uix>pe, 
in relation t9-us,.and iii rdatiorf to each oth^r, is 
i?iore intricate and critical' beyond all comfmrifbH: 
Pifficult indeed is our (ituation^ la all fitiiA- 
tion« of ^flipoit^ meu.wiU he. influenced in tiuR 
r.„ ' - part 
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part they take, not only by the reafon of the cnfr, 
but by the pecdiiar turn of their own chara(5ter. 
The fame ways to fafety do not prefent ^henifelvcs 
to all men, nor to the fame men in different tem- 
pers. There is a courageous \vifdomi there is alfo 
a falfe reptile prudence, the refult not of caution 
but of fear. Under misfortunes it often happens 
that the nerves of the underftanding arc fo relaxed, 
ihc preffing peril of the hour fo completely con* 
founds aH tiic faculties, that no future danger can 
be properly provided for, can be jniHy eftimatcd, 
can be fo mucfc as foHy fee,n. The -eye of the. 
Blind is dazzled a«d vanq-u^ihed.. An (^hjeS, dif- 
tpuft of ourfelves, an extravagant admiration of the 
enemy, prefent us with no hope but in a com- 
promife with his pride, by a fubmiflion to hts will. 
This (hort plan of policy is the only counfcl which 
will obtain a hearing. We plunge into a dtirk 
gulph with all the rafti precipitation of fear. The 
nature of courage is, without a queftion, to b(5 coil- 
verfant with danger ; but in t*^ palpable night of 
their terrors, men under -eoniternation fuppofc, not 
that it is the danger, w^iich, by a fare iuflindi, 
calls out the courage is;> reliil it, but that it is the 
courage which produces the danger. Tliey therefore 
(eck for a refuge from their fears in the fears them- 
-felves, ftnd confider a temporizitxg ii)canneA as the 
only fource of fafety. . 

C 2 . Th:^^ 
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The ruks and definitions of prudente carf rwr^y 
be exadt ; never univerfel. I do not deny that in 
fmaH truckling ftates a timely comproniife witfe 
powei^ has oftcA been tlie means, and the ojily 
means, of drawling out their puny exigence : But 
a great ftate is too much envied, too ipuch dreaded^ 
to find lafety in humiliation. To be fectire, it 
mud be refpe<5led. Power, and eminence, antj 
confideration, are things n6t to be begged. They 
muft be commanded : and they who fupplicate ibt 
mercy from others can neirer hope for jullice thro* 
themfelves. What jullice they are to obtain, as 
the alms of an enemy, depends upon his character; 
and that they ought well to know before tiiey im-4 
plicitly confide. 

Much controVerfy there has been in Parliament, 
and not a little amongft us out of doors, about the 
inftmmental means of this nation tow^ards the 
maintenance of her dignity, and the adertion of her^ 
rights. On the moft elaborate and correct detail 
of fads, the refult feems to be, that at no time has 
the wealth and power of Great Britain been fo con- 
fiderable as it js at this very perilous nK)iricnt. We 
have a vaft intcrdl to prefcfve, and we poflefs^great 
means of pi'cforving it: But it is to be remembered 
that the artificer may be incumbered by his tools, 
and that refources may be among impedunents. 
If wealth is the obedient and laborious flave of 

virtue 
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nttat and of pablick honour, thett ^^Ith is !ft it*| 
place, and has itVufe : But if this Order is chang-^ 
cd^ and. honor is to be factificed to the cpnfcr«^ 
vation of riches, riches which have neither eyed 
nor hands^ nor any thing truly tital in thcmj 
cannot long fu vive the being of their vivifying 
powers, their I vritimate maftcrs, and their potent 
piOiidlors- If we comniand our wealth, we (hall 
be nch and free : It our wealth commands us, we 
arc poor indeed, Wc me bought by the enemy 
wi .h the treafure from our own cofibrs. Too great 
a feuic of the value of a fubordinate intereft may be 
the very lourceof it's danger, as well as the certain 
ruin of intcrefts of a fuperiour order. Often has a 
Brian loft hi& all becaufe he would not fubmitto ha- 
zard all in defending it. A difplay of our wealth 
befouc robbers is not the way tb reftrain' their bold- 
nefs, or to leflen their rapacity. - This difplay is 
made, I know, to perfuade the people of England 
that thereby wc fliall awe the enemy, and improve 
the terms of our capitufetion : it is made, not that 
*ve« ftiould fight with more animation, but tliat we 
fliould fnpplicatc with better hopes. We are 
taniftaken. We have au- enemy to deal with who ne- 
ver regai-dcd our contcft as. a mcafuring and wcij^- 
ing of purfes. He i^ the Gaul that puts hx^/zvoni 
into the fcale. He is more tempted with our 
wealth as booty, than teirifiecl with it as power. 
But let us be rich or poor, let us he either in what 

proportion 
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propdrtian we ttoty, nature is falfc er this is tnics, 
that where the eflential puWick force, (of which 
money is but a part,) is in any degree upon a par in 
E confli<6i: between nations, that ftate which is re- 
folved tQ hazard it's exiftence rather than to abap- 
don it's objecSte, muft have an infinite advantage 
over that which is refolved to yield rather than to 
carry it's reiifiance beyond a certain point. Hu- 
manly fpeaking, that people which bounds it's ef- 
forts pnly with it's being, muft give the law to that 
nation which will not pu(h it's oppofition beyond 
its convenience. 

> ' 

If we lock to nothing but our domeftick condi- 
tion, the ftate of the nation is full even to plethory ;. 
but if vve imagine that this .country can long main-? 
tain it's blood and it's food, as disjoined from the 
community c^f mapkind, fuch aa opinion docs not 
defcrve refutation as abfurd, but pity as infane. 

I do not know that fuch an improvident and 
ftupid fclfiftinefs, deferves the difcuftioh, which, 
perhaps, I may beftow upon it hereafter. We can- 
not arrange with our enemy in the prefent oonjunc-; 
ture, without abandomng the intereft of mankind.' 
If we look only to our own-petty peculium in the 
war, we-Jbave had fome advantages ^ £ld vantages 
ambiguous in their nature, and dearly bought. We 
^ve not iu the fligbteft degree, impaired th 
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(Irength of the common enemy, in any one df 
thofc points in which his particular force confifts $ 
at the fame time that now enemies to ourfelves, 
new allies to the Regicide Rcpublick, have been 
siade out of the wrecks and fragments of the ge- 
neral confederacy. So for as to the felfifh piMt* As 
compbfing a part of the community of Europe, and 
interefled in it's fate, it is riot eafy td conceive a flale 
of things more doubtful and perplexing. When 
Louis the XlVth had made himfdf mailer of one 
of the largefl 'and moft important provinces of 
Spain ; when he had in a manner overrrun 
Lombardy, and was thundering at the gates of 
Turin ; when he had maftered alihoil all Gretma- 
ny on this fide the Rhine ; when he was on the 
point of ruining the auguft fabrick of the Empire ; 
wtfen with the Elector of Bavaria in his alliance, 
hardly any thing iriterpofcd between him and Vi- 
enna ; when the Turk bung with a mighty force 
ever the Empire ou' the other fide ; I do not 
know, that in the beginning of 1704,^ (that is in 
the third year of tbo rcurtvatcd war .with Louis the 
XIV) the flate of Europe w'as fo truly alarming. 
To Engbmd it ccitainly was not. Holland {and 
Holland is a matter to England of value ineftiij)^ 
ble) was then powerful, was then indcpendant, and 
though" grc!Utly endangered, was then full of energy 
and fpirit.- But the great refoijrce of Europe was 
in England : Not in a fort <af England detached 
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Horn *he tcH: of the worid, and Jtmufing feetfeff 
ivith the puppet ftiew of a naval po\^r5, (it can be 
no better, whilff allthe fources of that pow«*, and 
of every fort of power, are precanouj?) bot in that 
fofti of Engldndy who confidered herfclf as embo- 
died with Europe ; but in that fort of England, 
w}k>, iympathetick with the adverfity or the bd|^^ 
neft of mankind, felt that nothing in human af^ 
fairs was foreign to her.* We may iconfider it q» 
a fure axiom that, as on the one band no con- 
federacy of the leaft efFedt or . duration can exift 
againft France, ' of which England is not ;onIy a 
part, but the head, fo neither can England j)iib- 
tcnd to cope with France but as conneifted with 
the bpdy o€ Chriftendom/ 

' Our account of the war, as a war of cmmiunion^ 
to the very point in which we began to throw out 
!ures, oglings, and glances for peace, was a war 
of difefter and of little elfe. The indeptodant 
advantages obtained by us at the beginning of the 
war, and which were made at the cxpencci of that 
common caufo, if they deceive, us aboiit our 
larg^il and our fureft intereft, are to beiTCckoned 
amongftbur heavieft ioire^ 

The allies, and Great Britain anion^ the refft, 
(and p^aps amongft the foremoft) have been mi- 
jfejrtibly deluded by this great fundamental error; 

that 
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that it was in our power to make peace with this 
jnonfter of a State, whenever we chofe to forget 
the crimes that made it great,, and the defigns 
that made it formidable. People imagined that 
their ceafing to refill was the fure way to be fe- 
cure. This ^^ pale caft of thought licklicd over 
a11 their enterpriaes and turned all their politicks 
awry," They could not, or rather they would not 
read, in the moft unequivocal declarations of the ene- 
my, and in his uniform' condudl, that more fafe- 
ty was to be found in the moft arduous war, than 
in the friendfhip of that kind of being. It's hoftile 
amity can be obtained on no terms that do not im- 
ply an inability hereafter to refift it's defigns. This 
great prolific error (I mean that peace was always 
in our power) has been the caufe that rendered the 
allies indifferent about the direificn of the wai-.; 
apd perfuaded them that they might always rifque 
^ choice, and even a chaage in it's objeds. They 

' • « ' 

icldom improved any advantage ; hoping that the 
enemy, affefted by it, wQuld make a profler of 
peace. Hence it was, that all their early vi6to- 
ries have been followed almoft immediately 
with the ufual efFeds of a defeat; \vhil(t all 
the advantages obtained by the Regicides, have 
been followed by the confequences that were na- 
tural. The difcomfitures, which the Rcpublick 
of Aflailins has fufFered, have uniformly called 
fprth pew exertions, which not only repaired old 
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Ipflcs, but prepared new conqucfts. The lofles of 
the allies, on the contrary, (no provifion havings 
been ijiade on the fpeculation of fuch an event) 
have been followed by defertion, by difmay, by di(^ 
union, by a dcreli6lion of their policy, by a flight 
from, their principles, by an admiration of the ene- 
my, by mutual accufations, by a diflruft in every 
member of the alliance of it's fellow, of it's caufe, 
it's power, and it's courage. 

Great (iifficulties in cpnfcquence of our errone- 
ous policy, as I have faid, prefs upon every fide of 
us. Far from defiring to conceal or even to palli* 
ate the evil in the reprefentation, I wifh to lay it 
down as my foundation, that never greater exifled. 
In a moment when fudden panick is apprehended, 
it may be wife, for 9. while to conceal fome great 
pnblick difafter, or to reveal it by degrees, until the 
ininds of the people have time to be re-colledled, 
that their underftanding may have leifure to 
rally, and that more fteady councils may prevent 
their doing fomething ddfperate under the firft 
impreffions of rage or terror. But with regard to 
d general ^zit of things, growing out of events and 
caufes already known in the grofs, there is no piety 
in the fraud that covers it's true nature ; becaufe 
nothing but erroneous reiblutions can be the refult 
of fa! e'rcprefentations. Thofe meafures which in 
f ommon diftrefs might be available, in greater, 

- arc 
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are no better tlian playing with the evil. That 
the effort may bear a proportion to the exigence, 
it is fit it fhould be known ; known in it*s quality, in 
it's extent, and in all the circumftances which at- 
tend it. Great reverfes of fortune, there have been, 
and great embarraflinents in council: a princi- 
pled Regicide enemy poflefled of themoft important 
part of Europe and ftruggling for the reft : within 
ourielves a total relaxation of all authority, whilft 
a cry is raifed againft it, as if it were the moft fero- 
cious of all defpotifm : a worfe phaenomenon ; — our 
government difowned by the moft efficient member 
of it's tribunals; ill fupported by any of their confti- 
tuent parts; and the higheft tribunal of all (from caufes 
not for our prefcnt purpofe to examine) deprived of 
all that dignity and all that efficiency which might 
enforce, or regulate, or if the cafe required it, might 
fupply the want of every other court. Public pro- 
fecutions arc become little better than fchools for 
treafon ; of noufe but to improve the dexterity of cri- 
minals in the my fteryof evafion; or to fliew with what 
compleat impunity men may confpire againft the 
Commonwealth ; with what fafety aflaffins may at- 
tempt it's awful head. Every thing is fecure, ex- 
cept what the kiws have made facred ; every thing 
is tamencfs and languor that is not fury and fac- 
tion. Whilft the diftempers of a relaxed fibre 
prognofticate and prepare aU the morbid force of 
convulfion ip the body of' tJ?i? State the fteadineis 
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of the phyfician is overpowered by the very alpe(5l 
of the difeufe.* The do6lor of the Conftitution^ pre 
tending to under-rate what he is not able to contend 
with, fhrinks from his own operation. He doubts 
and queftions the falutary but critical terrors of the 
cautery and the knife. He takes a poor credit 
even from his defeat ; and covers impotence un- 
der the malk of lenity. , He praifes the moderation 
of the laws, as, in his hands, he fees them baf- 
fled and defpifed. Is all this, bccaufe in our day 
the ftatutes of the kingdom are not engrofled in 
as firm a character, and imprinted in as black and 
legible a type as ever ? No ! the law is a clear, 
but it is a dead letter. Dead and putrid, it is 
infufficicnt to fave the State, but potent to infeft, 
and to kill. Living law, full of reafon, and of 
equity and juftice, (as it is, or it fhould not 
exift) ought to be fevere and awful too; or the 
words of menace, whether written on the parch- 
ment roll of England, or cut into the brazen ta- 
blet of Rome, will excite nothing but contempt. 
How comes it, that in all the State profecutions of 
magnitude, from the Revolution to within thefe 
two or three years, the Crown has fcarcely ever 
retired difgraced and defeated from it's Courts ? 
Whence this alarming change? By a connexion ea- 
fily felt, and not impolTible to be traced to it's caufc, 
all the piirts of the State have their correfpon- 

\ '■ * " Mufl-ibat tacito medicina tlmore." 
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dence and oonfent They who bow to the enemy 
abroad will not be of power to fubduc the confpi- 
rator at home. It is impoflible not to obferve, 
that in proportion as wc approximate to the pqi- 
ibnous jaws of anarchy, the fafcination grows ir- 
refiftible. In proportion as we arc attracted to- 
wards the fi>cus of ilfcgality, irreligion, and drf- 
pcrate entcrprizc, all the venomous and blighting 
infeifts of the State are awakened into life. The 
promifc of the year is blaftcd, and ihrivelled, and 
burned up before them. Our moft falutary $nd 
moil beautiful inftitutions yield nothing but dull 
Jmd fmut : the harveft of our law is no more than 
ftubble. It is in the nature of thcfe eruptive dif- 
^ales in the State to link in by fits and re-appear- 
But the fuel of the malady remains; and in my 
' opinion is not in the fmallcft degree mitigated in 
it's malignity, though it waits the favourable ma- 
rnent of a freer communication with the fource 
of Regicide to exert and to onrrcafe it's force. 

Is it that the people are changed, that the Com- 
monwealth cannot be protected by its laws ? I hardly 
think it. On the contrary, I conceive, that theft- 
'things happen becaufc men arc not changed, but re- 
main always what they always were; they remain 
whatthebulkofusmuileverbc,whcn abandoned to 
our vulgar propenfitics, v;ithoutguide,leaderorcoTi- 
ti'oul : That i?, made to be full of a blind elevation in 
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prolperity; to defpife untried dangers; to be over- 
powered with unexpeded reverfes; to find no clue 
in a labyrinth of difficulties ; to get out of a pre- 
ient inconvenience with any rifque of future ruin ; 
to follow and to bow to fortune ; to admire fuc- 
ccfsful though wicked enterprize, and to imitate 

* 

wfcat we admire; to contemn the government 
wLich announces danger from facrilege and regi- 
cide, whilft they are only in their infancy and their 
ilruggle, but which finds nothing that can alarm In 
their adult ftate and in the power and triumph of 
th6fe deftruftive principles. In a mafs we cannot 
be lefl to ourfelves. We mufl hav^ leaders. If none 
will undertake to lead us right, we Ihall find guides 
who will contrive to condu6l us to fhame and ruin* 

We are in a war of a peculiar nature. It is pot 
with an ordinary community, which is hoftile or 
friendly as paflion or as intereft may veer about ; 
not with a State which makes war through wan- 
tonnefs, and abandons it through laffitude. We are 
at war with a fyftem, which,, by it's eflence, is inimi^ 
cal to aH other Governments, and which makes 
peace or war, as peace and war may bell contribute 
to their fubverfion. It is with an armed doctrine, 
that we arc at war, It has, by it's eflence, a fadiion 
of opinion, and of interefl, and of enthufiafm, in 
every country. To us it is a ColofTus which be- 
ilrides our channel. It has one foot on a foreign 
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fliore, the other upon the Brrtifh foil. Thus ad- 
vantaged if it can at all exift, it mull finally pre- 
vail. Npthing can fo compleatly ruin any of the 
old Governments,, ours in particular, as the ac- 
knowledgment, diredlly or hy implication, of any 
kind of fuperiority in this new power. This ac- 
knowledgment we make, if in a bad or doubtful 
lituation of our aflfairs, we Iblicit peace ; or if we 
yield to the modes of new humiliation, in which 
alone fhe is content to give us an hearing. By 
that means the terms cannot be of oi|r choofing; 
no, not in any part. > 

It is laid in the unalterable conflitution of 
things :— None can afpire to aA grealiy, but thofe 
who are of force greatly to fufFer. They who 
make their arratigements in the firft run of mifad- 
venture,^ and in a temper of mind the common 
fruit of difappointment and difmay, put a feal on 
their calamities. To their power they take a fe- 
curity againft any favours which they might hope 
from the ufual inconftancy of fortune. I am tbere^- 
forty my dear friend, invariably of your opinion 
^though full of refpe6l for thofe who think difFe- 
TCirtly) that neither the time chofcn for it, nor the 
manner of foliciting a negotiation, were properly 
conlidered; even though I had allowed (I hardly 
fhall allow) that with the hord of Regicides we 
could by any fele<5lion of time, or ufe erf means, 
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obtain any thing at all dcferving the name of 
peace, 

. In one point we are lucky. The Regicide h^ 
received our advances with fcorn. We have an 
enemy, to whofe virtues we can owe notjiing; 
but on this occafion we are infinitely obliged to 
one of his vices. We owe nioreto bis infojence 
than to our own precaution. The haughtinipfs by 
which the proud repel us, has this of good in it ; 
that in making us keep our diftance, they mu(^ 
keep their diftance too. In the prefent caie, th© 
pride of the Regicide may be our fafety. He has 
given time for our reafon to operate ; and for Bri- 
tifh dignity tp recover from it's furprife. From 
firft to laft he has reje<?led all our advances^ Far 
as we have gone he has ftill l^ft a way ope^ to our 
retreat. 

Thc^e is always an augury to be taken of What 
a peace is likely to be, from the preliminary ftep^ 
thai are made to bring it about. We may gather 
fomething from the time in which the firft over- 
tures are made ; frorn the quarter whence they 
ccmt; from the manner in which they are received. 
Thefe difcoicer the temper of the parties. If your 
enemy ofFens peace in, the moment of fuccefe, it 
indicates that he is fatisficd with fomething. It 
ijhews that there are linaits to his ambition or his 
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refentment. If he offers nothing under misfor- 
tune, it is probable, that it is more painful to him 
to abandon the profpeft of advantage than to en- 
dure calamity. If he reje6ls folicitation, and will 
not give even a nod to the fupplidnts for peace, 
until a change in the fortune of the war threatens 
him with ruin, then I think it evideryt, that he 
wiiHes nothing more than to difarm his adverfary 
to gain time. Afterwards a qUeftion arifes, which 
of the parties is likely to obtain the greater ad- 
vantages, ,by continuing difarmed and by the ufe 
of time. 

With thefe few plain indications in our minds, 
it will not be improper to re-confider the condu<5l 
of the enemy together with our own, from the 
day that a queftion of peace has been in agitation. 
In confidering this part of the queftioti, I do not 
proceed on my own hypothefis. I fuppofe, for a 
moment, that this body of Regicide, calling itfelf 
a Republick, is a politick peffon, Avith whom 
fomething defcrving the name of peape may b^ 
made. On that fuppofition, let us examine our 
own proceeding. Let us compute the profit it 
has brought, and the advantage that it js likely 
to bring hereafter. A peace too eagerly fought, 
is not always the fboncr obtained. The difcoveiy 
of vehement wifhes generally fruftrates their at- 
tainment; and your adverftry has gained a great 
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advantage over you when he finds you impatient 
to conclude a treaty. There fs in referve, not 
only fomething of dignity, but a great deal of 
prudence too. A fort of courage belongs to nego- 
tiation as well as to operations of the field. A 
negotiator muft often feem willing to hazard the 
whole iffue of his treaty, if he wiihes to fecure toy 
. one material point. 

The Regicides were the firft to declare war. Wc 
are the firft to fue for peace. In proportion lo the 
humility and perfeverance we have fhewn in our 
.addrtffes, has been the obftinacy of their arro- 
. gance in rejeding pur fuit. The patience of their 
. pride feem3 to have been worn out with the imr 
portunity of our .courtftiip. Difgufted as they arc 
with a condu(^ fo different from all the fentiments 
. by which they are thcmfelves filled, they think to 
•put an end to our vexatious follicitation by re- 
doubling their infults. 

It happens, frequently, that pride may rejcft a 
public advance, while intereft liftens to a fccret 
fuggeftion of advantage. The opportunity has 
been afforded. At a very early period in the dipla- 
.macy of humiliation, a gentleman was fent on 
an errand'^'j of which, from the motive of it, what- 

* Mr, Bird fent to ftatc the real fituatton of the Due dc 
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ever the event might be, we can never be affiamed. 
Humanity cannot be degraded by humiliation. 
It is it*s very charader to fubmit to fuch things. 
There is a confanguinity between benevolencJe and 
humility^ They are virtues of the fame dock. 
Dignity is of as good a race; but it belongs to the 
family of Fortitude. In the fpirit of that benevo- 
lence, we fent a gentleman to befeech the Direc- 
tory of Regicide, not to be quite fo prodigal as their 
Republick had been of judicial murder. We folicited 
them tofpare the lives of fome unhappy perfons of 
the firft diftindtion, whofe fafety at other times 
could not have been an objed of folicitation. They 
had quitted France on the faith of the declaration 
of the rights of citizens. They never had been in 
the fervice of the Regicides, nor at their hands had 
received any ftipend. The very fyftem and con- 
ftitution of government tha:t now prevails, was fet- 
tled fubfequent to their emigration. T-hey \Vere 
under the protedion of Great Britain, and in his 
Majefty's pay and fervice. Not an hoftile inva- 
fion, but the difafters of the fea had thrown them 
upon a ftiore, more barbarous and inhofpitable 
than tfce inclement ocean under the mod pitiltfs of 
it's ftorms. Here was an opportunity toexprefs 
a feeling for the miferies of war; and to open fome 
fort of con verfat ion, which (after our publiiCk over- 
tures had glutted their pride}, at a cautious and 
jeaUus diftance, might lead to fometbing like an 
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accommodation. What was the event ? A ftrangc 
uncouth thing, a theatrical figure of the opera, his 
head fhaded with three-coloured plumes, his body 
fantaflically habited, ftrutted from the back fcenes, 
and after la Ihort fpeech, in the mock-heroic falfetto 
of ftupid tragedy, delivered the gentleman who 
came to make the reprefentation into the cuftody 
of a guard, with direftions not to lofe fight of him 
for a moment : and then ordered him to be fent 
from Paris in two hours. 

Here it is impoffible, that a ftntim^nt of tender- 
nefs fliould not ftrike athwart the fternnefs of po- 
liticks, and make us recal to painful memory, the 
difference between this infolent and bloody theatre, 
and the temperate, natural majefty of a civilized 
court, where the afflided family of Afgill did not 
ip vain folicjt the mercy of the liigheft in rank, 
and the moft compaffionaie of the comp^ffiopate 
.fex. 

In this intercourfe, at leaft, there was nothing 
to promife a great deal of fuccefs in our future ad- 
vances. Whilft the fortune of the field was wholly 
with the Regicides, nothing was thought of but to 
follow where it led ; and it led to every thing. Not 
fo n^iuch as a talk of treaty. Laws were laid down 
with arrogapce. The moft moderate politician 
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in their clan * was chofen as the organ, not fo 
much for prefcribing limits to their claims, as to 
mark what, for the prefent, they are content to 
leave to others. They made, not laws, not Con- 
ventions, not late poffeffion, but phyfical nature, 
and political convenience, the folc foundation 
of their claims. The Rhine, the Mediterra- 
nean, and the ocean were the bounds which, 
for the time, they afSgned to the Empire of 
Regicide. What was the Chamber of Union 
of Louis the Fourteenth, which aftoniflied and 
provoked all Europe, compared to this declara- 
tion ? In truth, with thefe limits, and their prin- 
ciple^ they would not have left even the (hadow of 
liberty or fafety to any nation. This plan of em- 
pire was not taken up in the firft intoxication of 
unexpefted fuccefs. You muft recolleft, that it 
iwas projefted, juft as the report has ftkted it, 
from the very firft revolt of the fiiftion againft their 
Monarchy ; ana it has been uniformly purfued, as 
a ftanding maxim of national policy, from that 
time to this. It is, generally, in the fcafon of prof- 
perity that men difcover their real temper, prin- 
ciples, and defigns. But this principle fug»- 
gefted in their firft ftruggles, fully avowed in their 
profperity, has, in the moft adverfe ftate of their 
affairs, been tenacioully adhered to. The report, 

♦ Boifly d'Anglas. 
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combined with dielr condu£t| forms aq infallible 
criterion of the views of this ^epublick, 

In their fortune there has been fonJC fiuduation. 
We are to fee how their minds hav^ Ijeen afr 
feded with a change. Some impreflion it made 
on them undoubtedly. It produced fomc oWique 
notice of the fubmiffions that were made by fup- 
pliant natipns. The utmoft they did, was to make 
fome of thofe cold, formal, general profeffions of 
a love of peace which no Power has ever refufed to 
make ; becaufe they mean little, and cx>ft nothing. 
The firft paper I have feen (the publication at 
Hamburgh) making a {hc^f of that pacific difpp- 
fition, difcovered a rooted anipiofity againft this 
nation, an^ an incurable rancour, even more 
than any one of their hoftile afts. In this Ham- 
burgh declaration, they choofe to fuppofe, th^t 
the war, on the part of England, is a war of Go^ 
vernmentj begun affd carried o» againft the Jjsnfe 
and interejls of the people; thus fowing in their 
very overtures towards peace, the feeds of tumult 
and fedition : for they never have abandoned, and 
never will they abandon, in peace, in war, in treaty, 
in any fituation, or for one inftant, their old ftcady 
maxim of feparating the people from their Go« 
vernment. Let me add — ^and it is with unfeign- 
cd anxiety for the charadcr and Credit of Mi* 
nifters that I do add— if oui; Government per* 
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fevcres, m its as uniform courfe, of a6ling un- 
der inftrumcnts with Tucb preambles, it pleads 
guilty to the charges made by our enemies againft: 
it> both on it's own part, and oh the part of par* 
llament itfelf^ The enemy muft fucteed in his 
plan for loofening and difconncdting all the inter- 
nal holdings of the kingdom. 

It was not enough, tlmt the Speech firom tlw 
Throne in the opening of the feflion in 1 795, 
threw out oglings and glances of ttndemefs. Ijeft 
this coquetting (hould feem too cold and ambigu- 
ous, without waiting for it's efFeft, the violent paf- 
ficn for a relation to the Regicides, produced a di- 
i;eft Mellage from the Crown, and it's confequences 
from the two Houfes of Parliament. On the part 
of the Regicides thefe declarations could not be 
entirely paffed by without notice: but in that 
notice they difcovered ftlll more clearly the bot- 
tom of their charafter. The offer made to 
them by the meffage to Parliament was hinted 
at in their anfwerj but in an obfcure and ob- 
lique manner as before. They accompanied their 
notice of the indications manifefted on our fide, 
with every kind of infolent and taunting reflec- 
tion. The Regicide Direftory, on the day which, 
in their ^ipfcy jargon^ they call the 5th of Pluvio^e, 
in return for our advances, charge us with elud- 
ing our declarations under " tvafive formalities 
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and frivolous pretexts/* What thefe pretexts aod 
evafions were, they do not lay, and I have never 
heard* But they do not reft there. They pro- 
ceed to charge us, and, as it (hould feem, our 
allies in the mafs, with diredt perfidy ; they are fo 
conciliatory in their language as to hint that this 
perfidious charafter is not new in our proceedings. 
However, notwithftanding this our habitual per- 
fidy, they will offer peace " on conditions as mo- 
derate*' — as. what? as reafon and as equity re- 
quire ? No ! as moderate ** as are fuitable to 
their national dignity*^ National dignity in all 
treaties I do admit is an important confideration. 
They have given us an ufeful hint on th^t fubjeA : 
but dignity, hitherto, has belonged to the mode 
of proceeding, not to the matter of a treaty. Ne- 
ver before has it been mentioned as the ftandard 
for rating the conditions of peace; no, never by 
the moft violent of conquerors. Indemnification is 
capable of fome eftimatc ; dignity has no ftandard. 
It is impoffible to guefs what acquifitions pride and 
ambition may think fit for their dignity. But left 
any doubt (bould remain on what they think for 
their dignity, the Regicides in the next paragraph 
tell us '^ that they will have no peace with their 
"enemies, until they have reduced them to a 
*^ ftate, which will put them under z.n impejjibility oi 
** purfuing their wretched projefts ;'* that is, in 
plain French or Englifii, until they have accom- 
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. jrtiftied but Utter and irretrievable ruin* This is 
their pacific language. ' It flows from their unalter- 
able principle in whatever language they fpeak, or 
whatever fteps they take, whether of real war, or 
df pretended pacification. They have never, to do 
them juftice, been at much trouble in concealing 
their" intentions. We were as otftinately re- 
folved to think them not in earheft : but I confefs 
jefts of this fort, whatever their urbanity may be, 
are not mbch to my tafle. r . 

To this conciliatory and amicable publick com- 
munication, our fole anfwer, in cfFed:, is this— 
** Citizen Regicides ! whenever ^(?« find yourfelves 
*' in the humour, you may have a peace witli us* 
** That is a point you may always command. We 
•* are conftantly in attendance, and nothing you 
" can do (hall hinder us from the renewal of our 
** fupplications. You may turn us out at the 
** door J but we will jump in at the window." 

To thofe, who do not love to contemplate the 
fall of human greatnefs, I do not know a more 
hiortifying fpedaele, than to fee the aflembfed 
majefty of the clowned heads of Europe waiting 
as patient fuitors in the anti-chamber of Regicide. 
They wait, it fecms, until the fanguinary tyrant 
Carnot, (hall have fnorced away the fumes of the 
indigeited blood of his Sovereign. Then, when 

. F funk 
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funk on the down of ufurped pomp, ht (hall have 
fulficiently indulged his meditations with what 
Monarch he fhall next glut his ravening maw, he 
may condefcend to fignify that it his pleafgre to be 
awake i and that he is at leifure to receive the pro- 
pofafs of his high and mighty clients for the terrtis 
on which he may refpite the execution of the fen- 
tence he has pafTed upon them. At the opening 
of thofe doors, what a fight it muft be to behold the 
i)lenrpotentiaries of royal impotence, in the prece- 
dency which they will intrigue to obtain, and which 
will be granted to them according to the feniority 
of their degradation, fneaking into the Regicide 
prefence^ and with the reliques of the fmilc, which 
they had drefled up for the levee of their mafters, 
flill flickering on their curled lips, prefenting 
the fadecj remains of their courtly graces, to me^t 
the fcornful, ferocious, fardonic grin of a bloody 
rufBan, who, whilft he is receiving their homage, 
is meafuring.them with his eye, and fitting to their 
fize the Aider of his Guillotine! Thefe ambafla- 
dors iiiay eafily return as good courtiers as they 
Went J but can they ever return from that degrad- 

ing refidence, loyal and faithful fubjc£l$; or with 

. ■ *■ * 

any true afieftion to their matter,, or true attach- 
ment to the conftitution, religion, or laws of their 
country ? There is great danger that they who 
enter fmiling into this Trophonian Cave, will 
come out of it fad and ferious confpirators; and 

' fuch 
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fuch will continue as long a$ they live. They 
will beconie true conduftors of contagion to eve- 
ty counjtry, which has had the misfortune.' to 
fencl theni to the fource of jthat ele(5tricity. 
At beft they will become totally indifferent 
to good and evil, to one inftitution or another. 
This fpecies of indifference is but tpo generally 
diflinguifhable in .thofe whP havjc been much em- 
ployed in foreign Courts; but in the prefent cafe 
the evil mqft be aggravated without meafurc; for 
they go from their country, not with the pride of 
the old charader,but in a ftate of thelowjpft ^egra* 
datton; and what muft happen in their place of refi- 
dence can have no effeft in raifing them to the le- 
vel of true dignity, or of chafte felf eftimation^ 
cither as men, or as repre^ipntatiyes of crowned 
beads^ 

Our early proceeding, whi<;h h^s prodvic^ thefe 
returns of affront, ;>ppeared ;o me totally new, with- 
out being adapted to the new circumftancfs of 
affairs. I have called to my mind ilje fpgeche^ 
an^ meflages in former times. I find nothing like 
thefe. You will look in the journals to find whe- 
ther my miemory fails me. Before this time, never 
was a ground of peace laid, (as it were, in a parlia- 
mentary record,) until it had jbeep as good as cop- 
eluded. This was a wife hpn^age paid to the diff 
crction of the Crown. It was known how much 

F z a nego- 
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a negotiation muft fuffer.by having any thing in 
the train towards it prematurely difclofed. But 
when thofe parliamentary declarations were made, 
not fo much as a ftep had been taken towards a 
negotiation in any mode whatever. Tlie meafgrc 
was an unpleafant and unfcafonable difcovery. 

I conceive that another circumftance in that 
tranTiftion has been as little authorifed by any ex- 
ample; and that it is as little prudent in iifelf; 
I mean the formal recognition of the French Re- 
publick. Without entering, for the prefent, into 
^ queftion on the good faith manifeft.d in that 
meafure, or on it's general policy, I do'jbt, u,>on 
mere temporary confiderations of prudence, whe- 
ther it was perfcdtly advifeable. It is not within 
the rules of dejcterous conduft to make an ac- 
knowledgment of a contefted title in your enemy, 
before you are morally certain that your recogni- 
tion will fecure his friendftiip. Oiherwife it is a 
meafure worfe than thrown aWay. It adds infi- 
nitely to the ftrength, and confequently to the de- 
mands of the adverfe party. He has gained a 
fundamental point without an equivalent. It has 
happened as might have been forefeen, No no- 
tice whatever was taken of this recognition. In 
fad:, the Diredoiy never gave themfelves any con- 
cern about it; and they received pqr acknowledg- 
ment with perfedt fcorn. With them, it is not for 

the 
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he States of Europe to judge of theit rule : But m 
beir eye the title of every other power depends 
wholly on their pleafure. 

Prelitninary declarations of this fort, thrown 
out at random, and fown, as it were, broad-caft| 
were never to be found in the mode of our pro* 
ceeding with France and Spain, whilft the great 
Monarchies of prance apd Spam exifted. I do not 
fay, that a diplomatick meafure ought to be, like 
a pai liamentary or a judicial proceeding, according 
to ftrid precedent.' I hope I am far from that 
pedantry: But this I know, that a great ftatc 
ought to have fome regard to it*s ant^ent maxims; 
efpecialiy where they indicate it's dignity ; where 
they concur with the rules of prudence ; and above 
all, where the circumftames of the time require 
that a fpirit'of innovation fliould be refifted, which 
leads to the humiliation of fovereign powers. It 
would be ridiculous to aflert, th .r thofe powers have 
fuffered nothing in their eftimation. I admit, that 

ML 

the greater interefts of ftate -will for a moment 
fuperfede all other confiderations : but if there 
was a rule that a fovereign never (hould let down his 
dignity without a fure payment to his intereft, the 
dignity of Kings would be held high enough. 
At prefent, however, falhion governs in more fe- 
rious things than furniture ^nd drefs. It looks a6 
if Sovereigns abroad were emulous in bidding 

againft 
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againft their eftimation. It fecms as if the pre-emi- 
nence of Regicide was acknowledged ; and that 
Kings tacitly ranked themfelves below' their facri- 
legious murderers^ as natural magiftrates and 
judges over them. It appears as if dignity were the 
prerogative of crime ; and a temporifing humiliation 
the proper part for venerable authority. If the 
▼ileft of mankind are refolved lo be the moft wick- 
ed, they lofe all the bafenefs of their origin, and 
take their place above Kings. This example in fo* 
reign Princes, I truft, will not fpread. It is the 
concern of mankind, that the deftruftion pf order 
Ibould not-be a claim to rank : that crimes fbould 
Bot be the only title to pre-eminence and honour. 

At this fecond ftagc of humiliation, (I tnean 
the infulting declaration in confequence of the 
meffagc , to both Houfes of Parliament) it might 
not have been amifs to paufe ; and not to fquander 
away the fund of our fubmiflions, until we know 
what final purpofes of publick intereft they might 
anfwer. The policy of fubjefting ourfelves to fur- 
ther infults is not to me quite apparent. It was 
refolved however, to hazard a third trial. Citizen 
Barthelemi had been eftabliihed on the part of the 
new Rcpublick, at Bafle; where, with hisprocon- 
fulate of Switzerland and the adjacent parts of Ger * 
Ujany, he was appointed as a fort of faftor to deal 
IB the degradation of the crowned heads of Europe • 

At 
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At Bafle it was thought proper, in order to keep 
others, I fuppofe, in countenance, that Great Bri-. 
tain thould appear at this marker, and bid with the 
reft, for the mercy of the People-King. 

On the 6th of March 1796 Mr. Wickham, in 
confequence of authority, was defircd to. found 
France on her difpofition towards a general pacific 
cation; to know whether flie would confent to fend 
I^inifters to a Coiigrefs at fuch a place as might 
be hereafter agreed upon ; to know whether they 
would communicate the general grounds of a pa-, 
cification fuch as France (the diplomatick name q£J 
the Regicide power) would be willing to propofe^ 
as a foundation for a negociation for peace with 
his Majefty and his allies : byt he had no au- 
thority to eiiter into any negociation or difcuffion 
with Citizen Birthelemi upon thefe fubjefts. ^ 

J 
On the part of Great Britain this meafure was a. 

voluntary acl, wholly uncalled for on the part of 

Regicide. Suits of this fort are at leaft ftrong in- 

dications of a defire for atcommodation. Any 

other body of men but the Direftory would be 

fomcN^hatfoothed with fuch advances. They could 

not however begin their anfwer, which was given 

without much delay, and communicated on the 

28th of the fame month, without a preamble of 

infult and reproach. ** They doubt the fincerit^ 
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iff the pacifick intentions of this Couft/^ She did 
not btgin, fay they, yet to ** know her real intc- 
refts," " (he did not feek ^dict with good faith ** 
"JJ^is, or fomething to this efFeft, has been the con- 
ftant preliminary obfervation, (now grown into a 
fort of office-form) on all our overtures to* tliis 
power : a perpetuaL charge on the Britilh Govern- 
ment of fraud, evafion, and habitual perfidy. 

It might be afked,* from whence did tbefe opi*- 
nions of our infinccfity and ill faith arife ? It was, 
becaufe the Britilh Miniftry (leaving to the Direc- 
tory however to propofe a better mode) propofed a 
Con^refs tor the purpofe of a general pacification, 
ind'thfs they faid *^ would render negociation end- 
Icfs:** From hence they immediately inferred a 
fSrauduIent intention in the offer. Unqneftionably 
their mode of giving the law would "bfingnfitters 
to a more fpeedy conclufion. As to any other me- 
thod more agreeable to them than a Congrefs, an 
iflternative exprefsly propofed to them, they did not 
c66defcend to fighify their pleafure. 

This refufal of treating conjointly with the pow- 
ers allied- againft thi^ Republick, furnilhes matter 
for a great deal of ftrious reflexion. They have 
hitherto conftmtly declined any other than a 
treaty with a fingle power. By thus diffociating 
every State from every other, like deer feparared 

froo? 
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irom the fecrd, each power is treated with, on the 
merit of his being a deferter from the common 
caufe. ' In that light the Regicide power finding 
each of them infulated and unprotedted, with great 
facility gives the law to them all. By this fyHctii 
for the prefent, an incurable diftruft isfown amongft 
confederates J and in future all alliance is rendered 
imprafticable. It is thus they have treated with 
Pruffia, with Spain, with Sardinia, with Bavaria, 
with the Ecclefiaftical State, with Saxony; and 
here we fee them refufe to treat with Great Britain 
in any olher mode. They muft be worfe thait 
blind who do not fee with what undeviating regu- 
larity of fyftem, in this cafe and in all cafes, they 
purfu^ their fchcme for the utter deftruAion of 
every independent power; efpccially the fmallef, 
who cannot find any refuge whatever but in fomtf 
common caufe, 

• V 

Renewing their taunts and refledions, they tell 
Mr. Wickham, *' that their policy has no gaide« 
" but openneis and good faith, and that their 
^* conduft fliall be conformable to thefc princi- 
" pies'** They fay concerning their Government, 
that ** yielding to the ardent defire by which ic is 
*' animated to procure peace for the French Re- 
** publick, and for;all' nations, it will not fear to 
** declare it/elf openly. Charged by the Conftitu- 
•* tion with the execution of the /^/ wj, . itUannoc 
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^^ make or liften to any propofal that wotild be 
•* contrary to them. The conftitutional aft does 
^* not permit it to confent to any alienation of 
** that which, according to the exifting laws, con- 
•^ ftitutes the territory of the Republick/* 

s 

*^ With refpeft to the countries occupied by the 
** French armies and which have not bee ft united to 
•* France^ they, as well as other interefts political 
" and commercial, may become the fubjed: of a 
** negociation, which will prefent to the Directory 
** the means of proving how much it dcfires to 
attain fpeedily to a happy . pacification. That 
the Direftory is ready to receive in this refpeft 
" any overtures that (hall be juft, reafonable, and 
^* compatible with the dignity of the Republick** 
On the head of what is not to be the fubjedt of 
negotiation, the Direftory is clear and open. As 
to what may be a matter of treaty, all this ppen 
dealing is gone. She retires into her (hell. There 
(he expefts overtures from you — and that you arc 
to guefs what (he (hall judge juft, reafonable, and 
above bXI, compatible with her dignity. 

In the records of pride there does not exift (o 
infulting a declaration. It is infolent in words, 
in manner, but in fubftance it is not only infulting 
but alarming. It is a fpecimen of what may be 
expefted , ftom the matters we are preparing for 

our 
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our humbled Country. ' Their opehnefs and can- 
dour confift in a direft avowal qf their defpotifm 
and ambition. We know that their declared refo- 
lution had been to furrender no objeft belonging to 
France previous to the war. They had refolved, 
that the Republick was entire, and muft remain fo. 
As to what (he has conquered from the allies and 
united to the fame indivifible body, it is of 
the iame nature. That is, the allies are to give 
up whatever conquefts they have made or may 
make upon France, but all which (he has vio- 
lently raviftied from her neighbours and thought 
fit to appropriate, are hot to become fo much as 
objeds of negociation. 

In this unity and indivifibility of pofleffion are 
funk ten immenfe and wealthy provinces, full of 
ftrong, flourifhing and opulent cities, the Auftrian 
Netherlands, the part of Europe the moft neceflary 
to.preferve any communication between this king- 
dom and its natural allies, next to Holland the 
moft intcrefting to this /ronntry, and without 
which Holland muft virtually belong to France. 
Savoy and Nice, the keys of Italy, and the cita? 
del in her hands to bridle Switzerland, are in 
that confolidation. The important territory of 
Leige is torn out of the heart of the Empire. All 
thefe are integrant parts of the Republick, not to 
j»c fubjedt to any difcuffioni or to be purchafe4 
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by any equivalent. Why ? • becaufe there is a la^ 
which prevents it. What law? The law of nations? 
The acknowledged piiblic law 6f Europe? Treatks 
an.d conventions of parties ? No ! not a pretence of 
the kind. It is a declaration not made in confe* 
quence of any prefcription on her fide, not on any 
ceffionor dereliftion, actual or tacit, of other pow* 
ers. It is a declaration pendente lite in the middle 
of a war, one principal object of which was origi* 
nally the defence, and has fince been the recovery 
of thefe very countries. 

This ftrange law is not made for a trivial objed, 
not.for a fingle port, or for a fingle fortrefs; ,but; 
for a great kingdom; for the religion, the morals, 
the laws, the liberties, the lives and fortuoes of 
millions of hijlman creatures, .who without their 
cpnfent, or that of their lawful government, are, 
by ati arbitrary aft of this regicide and homicide 
Government, which they call a law, incorporated 
into their tyranny. ' 

In other words, their will is the law, not only 
at home, but as to the concerns o£ every rva* 
tion. Who' has made that law but the Regicide* 
Republick itfelf, whofe laws, .like thofe of the 
Medes and Perfians, they cannot alter or abrogate, 
ot even fo much as take into confideration ? With- 
out the le^ft ceremony or compliment, they hava- 

fent 
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font out of tke i^orW whole fets of kws and laW* 
givers* They have fwept away the very conftitu* 
turns under which the Legillattircs aded, and the 
Laws^ were made. Even the fundamental fkcred 
rights of man they have not fcrupled to profane^ 
They have fet this holy code at noiight with igno- 
miny and fcoriifc Thus they treat all their domef^ 
tick laws and conftitutions, and. even what they 
had confidered as a Law of Nature ; but whatever 
•they have put their feal on for the purpofes of 
their ambition, and the ruin of their neighbours, 
this alone is invulnerable, impaflible, immortal. 
Afluming to be mafters of every thing human and 
divine, here, and here alone, it feems they are li- 
mtted, " cooped and cabined in ;'' and this omnipo- 
tent Icgillaturc finds itfelf wholly without the powef 
of exercifing it's favourite attribute, the love of 
peape. In other words, they are powerful to ufurp^ 
impotent to reftore; and equally by their powqp 
and their impotence they aggrandize thertifelves. 
and weaken and impoverifti you and all bthetf 
nations. 



Nothing can be more proper or more manly 
than the ftate publication called a note on this pro- 
ceeding, dated Downing-ftrcet, the loth of April, 
1 796. Only that it is better expreffed, it perfedly 
agrees with the opinion 1 have taken the liberty of 

. fubmitting 
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fobmittkig to'^'^ur confideration.* I place it bel- 
low at full length as my juftification in thinking 
ilrat this aftonirtiing paper is liot only a direct 
negative, to all treaty, but is a rejeftion of every 
principle upon whicb treaties could be made.- To 
admit it for a mooient were to ered this power, 
wfurped at home, into a'Legiflature to govern 

* " This Court has feen, with regret, how far the tone and 
ipirit of that anfwer, the nature and extent of the demanc^ 
which it contains, and the manner of announcing thexn, are 
remote from any difpoiitions for peace. 
, *' The jnadmiffible pr«tenfion is there avowed of approprK 
ating to France all ttiat the laws exifting there may have com- 
prifed under the denomination of French territory. To a de- 
mand fuch as this, is added an exprefs declaration that no pro- 
ppfal contrary to it will be made, or even lillencd to. And 
even this, under the pretei^ce of ^n internal regul^ion, the^ 
provifions pf which are. wholly foreign to all other nations. 

♦* While thefe difpofitions fhall be perfifted in, nothing is 
left for the King, but to profecute a war equally juft and ne- 
ceffary. 

" Whenever his enemies ihal| manifeft more pacific fenti- 
mei|its, his Majefty will, at ^11 times, be eager to concur ii^ 
them, by lending himfelf, in concert with his allies, to all 
fuch me^fures as fhall be calculated to re-eftablifli general tran- 
quillity on conditions juft, honourable and permanent, cither 
by the eftablifhment of a general Congrefs, which has been f© 
happily the means^of rcftoring peace to Europe, or by a prelii. 
minary difcuffion of the principles which may be prbpofed, on 
either iide, as a foundation of a general pacification ; or, laftly, 
by an impartial examination of any other way which may b^ 
pointed but to him foi* arriving at the fame falutary end." 

Damning' Street^ April lo, 1796. 

mankind* 
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mankind. It is an authority that on a thoufand oc- 
cafions they have aflerted in claim., and whenever 
they are able, exerted in pradice. The dereliAion 
of this whole fcheme of policy became, therefore, 
an indifpenfibJe previous condition to all renewal 
of treaty. The remark of the Britifti Cabinet on 
ibis arrogant and tyrannical claim is natural and 
unavoidable. OurMiniftry ftate, ** Thai while thc/e 
difpojitions Jhall be perjijled in^ nothing is left for the 
King but to profecute a war that isjuji andnec€Jpiry^^ 

It Wi^s of courfe, that we fliould wait until the 
enemy Ihewed fome fort of djfpofition on their 
part to fulfil this condition. It was hoped in- 
deed that our fuppUant drains might be fuflfered 
to fteal into the auguft ear in a more propitiooa 
fcafon. That feafon, however, invoked by fo-many 
vows, conjurations and prayers, did not comci 
Every declaration of hoftility renovated, and every 
^51 purfued with double animofity — the over-run- 
ning of Lombardy-^thefubjugation of Piedmont — 
the pofleffion of its impregnable fonrcfles — the 
feizing on all the neutral ftates of Italy — our cxpul- 
fion from Leghorn — inilances for ever renewed far 
our expulfion from Genoa — Spain rendered fubjed: 
to ihem and hoftile to us — Portugal bent under the 
yoke — half the Empire over-run and ravaged, were 
the only figns which this mild Republick thought 
proper to manifeil of their pacific feqtiments. 

Every 
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JEvcry demonftration of an implacable rancQiir ajid 
an untameable pride were the only encouragements 
we received to the renewal of our fupplications. 
Here therefore they and we were fixed. Nothing 
was left to the Britifh Miniftry but V to profecutc 
^ war juft and neceffary"-*-a war equally juft as 
at the time of our engaging in it^a war become 
ten times more neceflary by every thing which 
happened afterwards. This refolution was foon, 
however, forgot. It felt the heat of the feafon ^n.d 
melted away. New hopes were entertained from 
fupplication. Noexpefl^ations, indeed^ were then 
formed from renewing a direct application to the 
French Regicides through the Agent General for 
the hurniliation of Sovereigns. At length a fiep 
was taken in degradation which even went lower 

r 

than all the reft. Deficient in merits of our own, 
a Mediator was to be fought: — and we looked for 
that Mediator at Berlin ! The King of Pruffia's 
merits in abandoning the general caufe might hav^ 
obtained for him fome fort of influence in favour 
of thofe whom he had defcrted — but 1 have never 
heard that his Pruffian Majcfty had lately difco* 
vered fo marked an affedion for the Court of St. 
James's, or for theCourt of Vienna, as to excite 
much hope of his interpoCng a j&ery powerful me- 
diation to deliver them from the diftreflfes into 
which he had brought them. 
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If humiliation is the element in which we live, 
if it is become not only our occafional policy but 

our habit, no great objeftion can be made to the 

* , ... 

modes in which it may be diverfified; though, I 

confeis, I cannot be charmed with the idea of our 

expofing our lazar fores at the door of every proud 

Icrvitor of the French Repiiblick, where the court- 

" dogs will not deign to lick them. We had, 

I if I am not miftaken, a minifter at that court, who 

might try it^s temper, and recede and advance as 

be found backwardnefs or encouragement. But 

to fend a gentlem'ah there on no other errand than 

this, and with no aflurance whatever that he (hould 

f not find, what be did find, a repulfe^ feems to me 

to go far beyond all the demands of a humiliation 

, merely politick. I hope, it did not arife from a 

predclidlion for that mode of condu<5t. 

The cup of bitternefs was not, however, drained 
} to the dregs. Bafle and Berlin were riot fufficient. 

After fo many and (6 diverfified repulfes, we were 
refolved to make another trial, and to try another 
Mediator. Among the unhappy gentlemen in whofe 
perfdns Royalty is infulted and degraded at the 
I feat of plebeian pride, and upftart infolence, 

there is a minifter from Denmark at Paris. 
Without any previous encouragement to that; any 
more, than the other fteps, we fent through this 
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turnpike, to demand a paffport for a perfon who 
on our part was to folicit peace in the metropolis, 
at the footftool of Regicide itfelf. It was not to 
be expefted that any one of thofe degraded beings 
could have influence enough to fettle any part of 
the terms in favour of the candidates for funher 
degradation ; befides, fuch intervention would be 
a direft breach in their fyftem, which did not per- 
mit one fovereign power to utter a word in the 
concerns of his equal. — Another repulfe.— We 
were defired to apply direftly in our perfons.— 
We fubmittcd and made the application. 

It might be thought that here, at length, we had 
touched the bottom of humiliation ; our lead was 
brought up covered with mud. But ** in the 
^' liDwefl deep, a lower deep** was to open for us 
flill more profound abyfTes of difgrace and Ihame, 
However, in we leaped. We came forward in our 
own name. The patTport, fuch a paffport and fafe 
conduft as would be granted to thieves, who might 
come in to betray their accomplices, and no better, 
was granted to Britifli fupplication. To leave no 
doubt of it's fpirit, as foon as the rumour of this 
ad ofcondefcenfion could get abroad, it was for- 
mally announced with an explanation frorn autho- 
rity, containing an invedive againft the Miniftry 
of Great. Britain, their habitual frauds, their pro- 
verbial, punick perfidy. No fuch State Paper, as a 

preliminary 
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preliminary to a negociation for peace has ever yet 
appeared. Very few declarations of war have ever 
(hewn fo much and fo unqualified animofity. I 
place it below * as a diplomatick curiofity, and in 
order to be the better underftood, in the few remarks 

I have 

* Official NaU^ extra^edfrom the Journal of the Defenders of the 

Country, 
Executive DireSiory. 

** DifFerent Journals have advanced that an Englifli Pleni- 
potentiary had reached Paris, and had prefented himfelf to the 
Executive* Dirc6lory, but that his propofitions not having ap- 
peared fatisfaAory, he had received orders inftantly to qurt 
France. 

** All thefe aflertions are equally falfe. 

" The notices given, in the Englifh Papers, of a Miniftcr 
having been fent to Paris, there to treat of peace, bring to rc- 
colle£lion the overtures of Mr. Wickham to the Aipbaflador 
of the Rcpublick at Bafle, and the rumours circulated relative 
to the miflion of Mr. Hammond to the Court of PrufTia. The 
ir^gnifkancey or rather ihefuStle dupUoify^ the PUNICKfiVe of 
Mr. Wickham's note, is not forgotten. According to the par- 
tisans of the Englifh Miniftry, it was to Paris that Mr. Han>- 
mond was to come to fp&ak for peace: when his deflination 
became publick, and it was known that he went to Pruflia, the 
fame writer repeated that it was to accelerate a peace, and not- 
withdanding th^ objeft, now well kno>t^n, of this negociation, 
was to engage Pruffia to break her treaties with the Republick, 
and to return intathc coalition— ^The Court of Berlin, faithful 
to its engagements, repulfed thefe perfidious propofitions. But 
in converting this intrigue into a miflion for peace, the Englifli 
Miniftry joined to the hope of giving a new enemy to France, 
that of juflifying the eontinnance of the ivar in the eyes of the Englijh 
naiion^ and ofthrovjing all the odium of it on the 'French Government, 

H a Sujh 
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I have to make upon a piece which indeed defies 
all defcription — ^* None but itfelf can be it*s pa* 
rallel." 

1 pafs by all the infolence and contumely of the 
performance as it comes from them. The quef- 
tion is not now how we are to be affeded with it 

Such' was alfo the aim of Mr. Wickham's note. SucbisfiUl 
that of the notices gi'ven at this time in the Englijh papers^ 

" This aim will appear evident, if we refleA how difficult it 
is> that the ambitious Govcrnjnent of England (l^ould fincerely - 
wifli for a peace \SxaX y^oyxXdi fnateh from it it's maritimtpreponde^ 
rancy^ zvoulJ re-ejiahlijh the freedom oftht^fec^s^ tooiddgi<ve a netu 
impulfe to the Spanijh^ Dutch ^ and French marines^ and would carry 
to the higheft degree of profperity the induftry and comnoercc 
of thofe nations in which it has always. found rivals^ asd which 
it has confidered as enemies of it!s commerce, when they were 
tired of being it's dupes. 

** But there Vill no longer be any credit given to the pacific in' , 
tent ions of the Englijh Minijhyy 'when it is knoFwn^ that it's gold and 
lis intrigues^ it's open praSlic^^ andit^s infinuations^ befiege nure than 
ever the Cabinet of Vienna^ and are one of the principal fibftacks to 
the negociation nxihich that C^iadi ^tdd of itfelf be induced to^ enter 
OH for peace. 

*' They will no longer ^^ cr^^/W, finally, when, the mo- 
ment of the rumour of thefe overtures being circulated is confir 
dered. The Englijh nation fupports impatiently the continuance if ^ 
the wary a reply muji be mc^de to ifs complaints^ it*s reproaches^: the 
Parliament is about to re-open it's fittings, the mouths of the 
orators who will declaim againft the war muft be (hut, the de- 
mand of new taxc's muft be juftified ; and to obtain thefe re- 
fults, it is neceffary to be enabled to advance, that the French 
Government rehifes every reafonable propoiiltion of peace. 
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in regard to oiar dignity. That is gone. I flrai, 
fay no more about it* Light lie the parch on the 
afhes of Englifli pridq. I fliall only obferve upon 
It politically^ ^nd as. furnifhing a diredtion for our 
own conduct in this. low bufinefs. 

The very idea of a negociation for peace, what- 
ever the inward fentiments^ of the parties may be, 
implies fome confidence in their faith, fome de- 
gree of belief m the profeffions which are made 
concerning it. A temporary and occafional ctedit, 
at leaft, is granted.' Otherwifc men Humble on. 
the very threfhold. I therefore wifti to aik what 
hope we can hoive of their good faith, who, as the 
very b^fis of the negociation, affume the ill faith 
and treachery of thofe they have to deal with? 
The terms, as againft us, muft be fuch as imply a 
full fecurity againft a treacherous condud' — that js 
what this DireAory ftated in it*s firft declaration, 
to place us " in an utter impo(fibility of execut- 
^* ing our wretched projefts.'* This is the ooi^n, 
and the fole omen^ under which we have conf^nted 
to open our treaty. 

V 

The fecond obfcrvation I have to make upon it^ 
(much connedled undoubtedly with the firft,) is, 
that they have informed ypu of the refult they 
propofe from the kind of peace they mean to grant 
you I that is tp foy, the union tbcy propofe among 

Aations 
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nations with the view, of rivalling our trade and 
deftroying our naval power : and this they fup- 
pofe (and with good reafon too) muft be the 
inevitable efFeft of their peace. It forms one of 
their principal grounds for fufpeAingipur Mini- 
flers could not be in good earned in their propo* 
fition. They make no fcruple beforehand to tell 
you the whole of what they intend ; and this is 
what we call, in the modern ftyle, the acceptance 
of a propofition for peace ! In old language it 
would be called a moft haughty, offenfive, and iur 
folent rejedion of all treaty. 

Thirdly, they tell you what they conceive to ^c 
the perfidious policy which didates your delufive 
offer ; that is, the defign of cheating not only them^ 
but the people of England, againft whofe intcreft 
and inclination this war is fuppofed to be carried 
#n. 

If we proceed in this bufinefs, und^r this preli- 
minary declaration, it feems to me, that we admit, 
(now for the third time) by fomething a great deal 
ftronger than words, the truth of the charge? gf 
every kind which they make upon the Britilh Mi- 
niftry, and the grounds of thofe foul imputations. 
The language ufed by us, which in other circum- 
ftances would not be exceptionable, in this cafe 
tends very ftrongly to confirm and realize the fuf- 

picion 
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picion of our enemy. I mean the declaration^ 
that if we do not obtain fuch terms of peace as 
fiiits our opinion of what our interefts require, 
tbetty and in that cafe, we fliall continue the war 
with vigour. This offer fo reafoned plainly, implies, 
that without it, our leaders themfelves entertain 
great doubts of the opinion and good affedions of 
the Briti{ii people ; otherwifc there does not appear 
any caufe, why we (hould proceed under the fcan- 
dalous conftruftion of our enemy, upon the for- 
mer offer made by Mr. Wickham, and on the 
new offer made direftly at Paris. It is not, there- 
fore, from a fenfe of dignity, but from the danger 
of radicating that falfe fentiment in the breads of 
the enemy, that I think, under the aufpices of this 
declaration, we cannot, with the leaft hope of a 
good event, or, indeed, with any regard to the 
common fafety, proceed in the train of thisnego- 
ciation. I wi(h Miniftry would ferioufly confider 
the importance of their feeming to confirm the 
enemy in an opinion, that his frequent appeals to 
the people againft their Government has not been 
without it's effedt. If it puis an end to this war, 
it will render aaother imprafticable. 

Whoever goes to the diredorial prefence under 
this paffport, with this offenfive comment, and 
foul explanation, goes, in the avowed fenfe of the 
Court to which he is fent; as the inftniment of a 

Government 
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Goverpmetit diflbciated from the interests and wiflies 
X)f the Nation, for thepurpofe of cheating both the 
people of France and the people of England. He 
goes out the declared emiflary of ia faithlcfs Minif- 
*try. He has perfidy for hi^ credentials. He has na- 
tional weaknefs for his full powers. I yet dbubt 
iRrhether any one can be foufnl to inveft himfdf 
with that charafter. If there (hould, it would be 
pleafant to read his inftrudions- on the ahfv^er 
which h*e is to give to the Direftoty, in cafe they 
Aotild repeat to hii!n the fubftance of the ManU 

iefto which he carries with him in his portfolio. 

... ■ - 

So much fdr thcfirj Manifefto of the Regfcide 
Court which went along with the paffport. Lift 
this declaration fhould feem the effedt of hafte, or 
'a -mtre fudden efFufion of pride and infolence, on 
full deliberation, about a week after comes out a 
fecond. In this manifefto, which is dated the fifth of 
Oftober, one day before the fpeech from the Throne^ 
on the vigil of the feftive day of cordial unanimity 
fo happily celebrated by all parties in the BritifliPar- 
liametit,'the Regitides, our wortliy friends, (I call 
tliem by advance and by courtefy what by law I (hall 
be obliged to call them hereafter) our worthy friends, 
I fay, renew and eriforce the former declaration 
concerning our faith and fincerity, which they 
pinned to our paffport. On three other points 

which 
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which run through all their declarations, they arc 
more explicit than ever. 

, Firft, they more diredly undertake to be the 
reaJ reprefentaiives of the people of this kingdom: 
and on a fuppolition in which they agree with our 
parliaTientary reformers, that the Houfe of Com- 
mons is not that Reprefentativc, the funftion be- 
ing vacant, they, as our true conftitutional organ, 
inform his Majefty and the world of the fenfe of the 
nation. They tell us that " the Engl ill) people fee 
*^ with regret hisMajefty'sGovernmentfquandering 
^* away the funds which had been granted to him." 
•Thisaftonilbing affumption of the publick voice of 
England, is but a flight foretaftc of the uftirpation 
which, on .a peace, we may be aflured they wtl! 
make of all the powers in all the parts of our vaf- 
fal conftirution. " If they do thefe things in the 
•• green tree, what*(haU be done in the. dry ?" 

Next they tell us as a condition to our treaty, 
that ** this Government muft abjure the unjuft ha- 
** tred it bears to them, and at laft (>pen it's ears 
•* to the voice of humanity.** — Truely this is even 
from them an extragrdmary demand. Hitherto it 
feems we have put wax into our ears to (hut them 
up againft the tender, foorhing drains, in the affst* 
tuojk of humanity, warbied from the throats of 
Reubel, Carnot, Tallien, and the whole chorus of 

I Confifcators, 
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Confifcators, domiciliary Vifitors, Committcc-mcii 
of Refearch, Jurors and Prefidents of Revolu- 
tionary Tribunals, Regicides, Affaffins, MaiTa- 
crers, and Septembrizers. It is not difficult' to 
difcern what fort of humanity our Government is 
to learn from thefe fyren fingers. Our Goyern- 
ment alfo I admit, with fome reafon, as a ftep to- 
wards the propofed fraternity, is required to abjure 
the unjuft hatred which it bears to this body of ho- 
nour and virtue. I thank God I am neither a Mi- 
nifter nor a leader of Oppofitibn. 1 proteflr I can- 
not do what they defire, if I were under the guillo- 

* 

tine, or as tbey ingenioufly and pleafamly exprefs 
*^ it, looking om of the little national window." 
Even at that opening I could receive none of their 
light. I am fortified a^ainft all fuch affedfons by 
the declaration of the Government, which I muft 
yet confider as lawful, made on the 2.9th of 
Odlobcr 1793*, and ftill ringing in my ears. 

This 

* ** In their place has fucceeded a fyftem deftru6live of all 
** publick order, maintained by profcriptions, exiles and confif- 
^' cations without number : by arbitrary imprifonment; bvmaf- 
** facres which caniwt be remembered wjthout horror j 9nd at 
*' length by the execrable murder of a juft and beneficent Sp- 
*' vereign, and of the illuflnous Princefs, who, with an ui^- 
** ihaken firmnefs, has fliared all the misfortunes of her Royal 
"< Confort, his protraAed futferings, his cruel captivity and his 
" ignominious death/' — " They (the allies) have had to en- 
" counter a6ts of aggreifion without pretext, open vioUtions pf 
" all treaties, unprovoked declarations of war; in a word, 

" whatever 
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This declaration was tranfmitted not only to all 
our commanders by fea and lahd, but to our Mi- 
nifters in every Court of Europe, It is the moft 
eloquent and highly finiftie^ in the ftyle, the ipoft 

judicious 

** whatever corruption, intrigue or violence cduld CfFed for the 
*• purpofe fo openly avowed, of fubvcrting all the inftitutions 
** of fociety, and of extending over all the nations of Europe 
** that confuiion, which has produced the mifery of France.*' — 
** This ftate of things cannot exift in France without in- 
**^ volving all the furrounding powers in one common danger, 
** without giving them the right, without impofing it upon them 
** as a duty, to ftop the progrefs of an evil, which exifts otily by 
^ the fuccefive violation of all law and all property, and which 
^ attacks the fundamental principles by which mankind is united 
** in the bonds of civil fociety,'* — " The King would impofe 
** none other than equitable and moderate conditions, not fuch 
** as the expence, the rifques and the facrifices of the wa^ might 
•* julUfy; but fuch as his Majefty thinks himfelf under the in- 
** difpenfible neceffity of requiring, with a view to thefe confi- 
*^ derations, and iiill nu>re to that of his own fecurity and of 
** the future tranquillity of Europe. His Majefty delires nothing 
**' more fincerely than thus to terminate a war, which he in vain 
'' endeavoured to avoid, and all the calamities of which, as now 
** experienced by France, are to be attributed only to the ambi- 
** tion; the perfidy and the violence of thofe, whofe crimes have 
*' involved their own country in mifery, and difgraced all civi- 
" lized nations/' — ** The King promifcs on his part the fufpen- 
^' fion of hoftilities, friendihip, and (as far as the courfe of 
'^ events wi^wdlow, o]^ which the will of man cannot difpofe) 
*^ fecurity and prot^ion to all thofe who, by declaring for a 
*^ monarchical form of Gbvernment, (hall- (hake off the yokt of 
** (angUinary anarchy ; oT that anaixhy which has broken all 
'* the moft facred bonds of fociety, 4i(rolved all the relations of 

•J> ** civil. 
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jiidiciousln iht choice oftopicks, the moffois 
derlyin the arrangement, and the mod rich in the 
colouring, without employing the fmalleft degree 
.of exaggeration, of any ftate paper that has ever 
j€t appeared. An ancient writer, Plutarch, I. 
think it is, quotes fome verfes on the eloquence of 
Pericles, wko is called *^ the Only orator that 
•* left ftings in the minds of his hearers/' Like 
his, the eloquence of the declaration, not con- 
tradiding, but enforcing fentiments of the trueft 
huma:nity,^has left ftings that have penetrated more 
th^n ikin^eepinto my mind ; and never can they 
be cxtraAed by all the furgery of murder; never 
can the throbbings they have created, be afliiagcd 
by all the emollient cat^plafms of robbery and coor 
fifcation. 

The third point which they have more clearly 
expreffed than ever, is . of equal importance with 

•* civH life, violated every right, confounded every duty 5 which 
•* ofes the name of liberty to exercife the moft cruel tyranpy, • 
** to annihilate aH property, to fcize on aU poiTeiEons; wh^ch.- . 
" founds it's power on the pretended confent of the people, ^?id *- v 
** itfelf carries fire dnd fword through extenfivc provinces fdt* 9 
** having demanded their laws, their religion and their Lrwfut 
-** S$vereign** 

Declaration fent by his 'Majcfty's command to the Com- 
manders of his Majefty*s fleets and armies employed 
againft France, and to his Majefty*s Minifters em- 
ployed at foreign*Courts. 

the 
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the Feft; and with them furnifhes a complete view 
of the Regicide fyftem. For they demand as t 
condition, without which our anabaffador of obc* 
dteBce cannot be received with any hope of fuc* 
cefs, that he /hall be ** provided with full powers 
** to negociate a peace between the French Rcpub- 
^^ lick and Great Britain, and to conclude n defini^ 

m 

** twely be^veen the two powers.** Wuh their 
fpear they draw a circle about us. They will bear 
nothing of a joint treaty. We muft make a peace 
feparately from our allies. We muft, as the v^ry 
firft and- preliminary ftep, be guilty of that per fid f 
towards our friends and afibciates, with which 
they reproach us in our tranfadtlons with them 
our enemies. We are called upon fcandaloufly to 
betray the fundamental fecurities to ourfelves and 
to all nations. In my opinion, (it is perhaps but 
a poor one) if we are meanly bold enough to (end 
an ambaflador fuch as this official note of the ene<- 
my requires, we cannot even difpatch ouremiflary 
without danger of being charged with a breach of 
our alliance. Government now underftands the 
full meaning of the paflport. 

Strange revolutions have happened in the w^ys of 
thinking and in the feeling^ of men : But, it re* 
quires a very extraordinary coalition of parties 
indeed, and a kind of unheard*of unanimity in 
publick Councils, which can impofe this- new- 
^ difcovered. 
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liifcoYered fyftetn of negociaiion^ as found national 
policy on the underftanding of . a fpedator of 
this wonderful fcene, who judges on the principles 
cf any thing he ever before fawy read^ or heard of, 
and aix^ve all» on the underflanding of a perfon 
who has had in his eye the tran&dions of the laft 
feren years. 

I know it is fuppofed, that if good terms of 
capitulation are not granted, after we have thu$ 
io^ repeatedly hung out the white flag, the national 
Ipirit will revive with tenfold ardour. This 
is an experiment cautiouily to be made. Reader 
four mieux fautery according to the French by- 
word, cannot be trufted to as a general rule of con- 
du£t« To diet a man into weaknefs and languor, 
afterwards to give him the greater ftrength, has 
more of the empirick than the rational phyfician. 
It is true that fome perfons have been kicked into 
courage; and this is no bad hint to give to thofe 
who are too forward and liberal in beftowing in- 
fults and outrages on their paffive companions.. 
But fuch a coarfe does not at firft view appear ^ 
well-chofen difcipline to form men to a nice fenfe 
of honour, or a quick refentment of injuries. 
A long habit of humiliation does not feem a very 
good preparative to manly and vigorous feniir 
ment. It may not leave, perhaps, enough of 
cntrgy in the mind fairly to difcero wb^ ^,re good 

terms 
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terms br what are not. Men low and difpiritci 
may regard thofe terms as not at all amifs, which ia 
another ftate of mind they would think intoler- 
able : ifthey grewpeevifh in this ftate of mind, thejr 
tnay be roufed, not againft the enemy whom they 
have been taught to fear, but againft the Miriiftry*, 
who are more within their reach, and who have 
refufed conditions that are not unfeafonable, from 
power that they have' been taught to confider » 
irrefiftible. 

If all that for fome months I have heard 
have the ledft foundation, I hope it has not, the 
Minifters are, perhaps, not quite fo much to be 
blamed, as their condition is to be lamented. I 
have been given to underftand, that thefe pro- 
ceedings are not in their origin properly theirs, 
It is faid that there is a fecret in the Houfe of 
Commons. It is faid that Minifters ad not accord- 
ing to the votes, but according to the dilpofitions, 
of the majority. I hear that the minority has long 
fince fpoken the general fenfe of the nation ; and 
that to prevent thofe who compofe it from hav- 
ing the open and avowed lead in that houfe, 
or perhaps in both Houfes, it was neceflary 'tj) 
'pre-occupy their ground, ahd to take theit pfo- 
pofitions out bf their mouths, even with the hi* 

♦ Ut lethargkus bic, cum fit pugil, ct medicum Airget.— Ho«. 
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rard of being afterwards reproached with a corn* 
pliance which It was forefeen would be ftuitlefs. 

. If the general difpofition of the people be, as I 
Iiear it is, for an imn^ediate peace with Regicide^ 
without fo much as confidering our publick and 
folemn engagements to the party in. France whofc 
caufe we had efpoufed, or the engagements >x- 
prefled in our general alliances, not only witliqxit 
an enquiry into the terms, but with a certain know- 
ledge that none but the worft terms will be offcjred, 
it is all over with us. It is ftrange, biK it may 
*be true, that as the danger from Jicobinifm is 
increafed in my eyes and in yours, the feir of it is 
lefleqed in the eyes of many people who formerly 
regarded it with horror. It fecms, they ad un- 
der' the impreflSon of terrors of another fort, which 
'have frightened them out . of iWix firft apprc- 
henfions. But let their fears or their hopes or 
their defires, be what they will, they ftiould recoi- 
led, that they who would make ptace without a 
previous lyiowledge of the terms, make a furren- 
.der. They are conquered. They do not treat; 
they receive the law. Is this the difpofition of the 
people of 5^ngland ? Then the people of England 
are contented to ittk in the kindnefs of a foreign 
fyftematick enemy combined with a. dangerous 

fadion at home, a fecurity which they cannot find 
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in their ovfti patriotism and their own courage. 
They arc willing to truft to the fympathy of Re-^ 
glcide^5^ the guarantee <^ the Britiib Monarchyi 
Thty are content to reft their neitgit^n oatbe piet^ 
ofatheifts by efkabliflinaent. They arefarisfiedto 
j^eek ia the clemency of praAifed munkrtrs the fe^ 
jputijty of their lives. They are plea fed to canfid* 
iheir property to the fafeguard of thofe whp art 
ijobbers by iiiclijnttion^ intereft, .habi|, and fyftefiu 
If this be pur delibejate mind^ truly we deserve t« 
ldfe> whttt it is impoffil>le we .&ould Imtg retain^ 
the oamt of a aation* 

In nsatteri of Smte^ a conftitutional comi^tencfc 
to adt, is in. many cafes the fmalleft part of the 
queftion. Without difputing (God forbid I Ihould 
difpute) the fiDle competence of the King aod the 
Parliament) each in it^s province, to 4iecide on wa|: 
and peace, I venture tp fay> no war can be long; 
carried on agaioft the will of the people. This war, 
jln particular, cann^ot be carried on unlefs they aire 
enthudaftically in fuvour of it. Acquiefcence wiU 
not do. There muft be zeal. Uni"verfal zeal ill 
£uch a caufe, and' ^t f^cb a time as this is, cannot 
be looked for ; Heiiber- is it neeiifary. A 2ea) ift 
the larger part carries the foree of the whob. 
Wrthout thi*, no Goyern«ieat, certainly not our 
Govehnment^ is capable of a great ^ar. None of 
theancteot regular GoVemnikeiits havp^ ^^icWi^hal 
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to fight abroad with a foreign foe^ and at home to 
overcome repining, reludtance^ and chicane. It 
mud be Tome portentous thing, like Regicide 
France, that can exhibit fuch a prodigy. Yet 
even (he, the mother of mpnftera, more prolifick 
than the country of old called Ferax monftrorum^ 
ihews fymptoms of being almoil effete already i 
and'flie will be lb, unlefs the fallow of a peace 
comes to reci^uit her fertility. But whatever mmf 
ht reprefented concerning the meannefs of tHe po« 
pular fpirit, I, for one, do not think fo defperately 
of the Britifh nation. Our minds^ as I faid, are 
light, but they are not depraved. We are dreiad- 
fully open to dclufion and to dejeftion j but we are 
capable of being animated and undeceived. 

'. It cannot be concealed. We are a divided peo^ 
pie. But in divifions, where a part is to be taken» 
we are to ,make a mutter 6f Qur ftrength. I have 
*, often endeavoured to compute and to cUfs thofe 
who, in any poliiical view, are to be called the peo- 
ple. . Without doing fometbing of this fort we 
jiiuft proceed ^bfurdly. .We Chould not be much 
• ' fwifer,, if. we pi^tended, to very great acciu-acy in 
^ur eftimatje : But I think, in the calculation I 
li^ye made, t)i^ ^xx<^ cjulpot be very material In 
-Jingland and Scotland, I compute that thofc of 
jadulf^ age, not (Reclining in life, of tolerable leifure 
:ffil f^fttv ;^(a#9n^3 %nd p/ ft>mc means pf inform 
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ftiation^ more or Icfs, and who are above mcnu^ 
dependence, (or wkat vimially is fuch) niay aniount 
t6 about four hundred thoufand. There is fuch a 
thing as a natural reprcfcntative<>f the people. 
This body is that reprefentative; and on this bodyf 
more than on the legal cotiHiltuent, the artificial re? 
prefentative depends. This is the Britifh pdb- 
lick; and it is a publick very numerous. The 
rtft, when feeble, are the objefts of procediQn ; 
when ftrongi the means of force. They wjio affeif^ 
to coniider that part of us in any other -light, in* 
fult while they cajole u^; they do not want v^ 
for counfellors in d^tibefation, but tolifl;us jls fol? 
<Kers for b4ttlet t 

1 

Of thofe four hundred thoufand political cid^ 
seB», I look upon one fifth, or about eighty tbou- 
fknd, to be pure Jacobins ; utterly incapable oi 
amendment ; objefh of eternal vi^lance ; aD|^ 
when they break out, of leg^i conftraint. On thefe^ 
no reafon, no argument, ro example, no vener 
rable authority, can have the flighteft influence. 
They dcfire a change ; and they will have it if 
they can. If they cannot have it by £ngli(h cabal^ 
they will make no fort of fcrupk of haying it by 
the^abal of France, into which alrf^y they a^e 
virtually incorporated* It is only their aflured 
and confident expe^tiqn of the advantages qF 
French fraternity and the ajpproaching bleffings ^f 
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Regicide intcfcourfc, that ikins over their ituft 
thie^voQidrfpofitions with a momentary quiet. 

• Thil minority h great and formidable. I do 
not fcnow whether if I aimed at the total ovtr* 
throw of a kingdom, I (hould wi(h to be <nciim* 
bered with a larger body of partizans. They 
tre mor^ eafily difcipHned. aifd dii^ded than 
if the number were greater: Thefe, t>y rficir 
fpiri^ of intrigue, and by their reftleft agitating 
iftivity, ire of a force far fuperiar to their num- 
bers ; and#time$ gi^ew^the leaf)? critical) ha^e the 
IBeans of debauching or intimidating ma&y of 
thofe who are now folind, as well as of addil^g to 
their force large bodies of the more palfirc part of 
l^e nation* This minority is nun^^rous enough to 
male a naightpy cry for peac^, or for war, or for any 
tA>]t& they are led vehemently to defiro* By paft 
ifeg khm pbc6 to place with a velocity incredible, 
mnd divirfifying their charaAer and defcription, 
they- ariEJ capable of mimicking the general voice. 
We moft not always judge of the generality of 

"die opinion by the ndfe of the acclamation. 

• ' . . . 

Tki majority, the other four fifths, is perfcftly 

^ibund i and of the beft poffiMe difpofitiofi t«.re- 

figion, to gove^nmem, to fhe true and undivided 

ihtereft cf their country. Such men are naturally 

difpofed to peaces Tbey who arc m p^eflki|i 
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cf all tKfey^'wiTh art languid and imprav!<fent. 
With thh faiilt, (and I admit it's exiftencc iti 
all it's extent) they would riot cfndurc to. hear 
of a peace that led- to the ruin of every thing for 
which peace is dear to them. However, the defiffe 
of peace is eflentially the weak fide of that kind cf 
men. All men that ate ruined, arc hjinedotr'the iide 
of their natural propenfiti^s. There they are tni- 
guarded.' Above all, good men do not fufpeftthat 
their deftruftion is attiemptcd through their virtues. 
This thch ^nemie* are perfeftly aware of: A-nd 
-accordinglyi they, the moft turbulent of mankind, 
•vrha never made a fcruple to (hake the tranquiN 
tity of their country to it's center, raife a continual 
cry.fdr peace with France. Peace with Regicide, 
•and war with the -reft of the world, is their 
-motto. From the beginning, and even whikt thr 
•French gave*" the blows, and we hardly oppofcd 
^thtvirinerfia to their eflforts, from- that day to 
this hour, like importunate Guinea-fowls crying 
one note day and ^ night, they have called for 
*peace. 

■ In this they are,' as I confefs in all things they 
Jire, petfedly confiftent. They who wilh to unite 
'Acmfefves to your enemies, naturally defire, that 
yon fliouid difarm yourfelf . by a peace vvith ihefe 
enemies. But it palScs my conception, how they, 
who wiih well to their country on it's antient fyf- 
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tent of laws and manners, come not to be doubly 
alarmed, when they find nothing but a clamor for 
peace, in the mouths of the men on earth the leaft 
difpofed to it in their natural or in their habitual 
chara&er. 

I have a good opinion of the general abilities of 
the Jacobins : not that I fuppoie them better born 
than Others ; but ftrong padions awaken the fkcuU^ 
tics. They fufFer not a particle of the pan to be loft. 
The fpirit of enterprife gives to this defcription the 
full ufc of all their native energies. If I have 
fea^on to conceive that my enemy, who, as fuck, 
muft have an imereft in my deftru6tion, is alfo a 
perfon of difcernment and fagacity,. then I muft 
be quite fure, that in a cqnteft, the objeft he vio* 
leutly purfues, is the very thing by which my ruin 
is likely to be the moft perfe6tly accompliftied. 
.Why do the Jacobins cry for peace iB^caufe they 
know, that this point gained, the reft, will foUoy 
of courfe. On our parr, why are all the rules ^ 
prudence, as fure as the laws of material nature, to 
be at this time reverfed ? How comes it, that now 
for the firft time, men think it right to be gov^m^ 
by the counfels of their enemies ? Ought they not 
rather to tremble, when they are perfiuded to trv 
vel on the fame road } and to tend to the {ame 
glace of reft? 
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Tfec minority I fpcak of, is Ek)t ftfceptible of aa 
Impreffion from the topics of argument, to be \iC^ 
(o the larger part of the community. 1 therefore 
4o QQt addrefs^to them any part of what I have to 
fey. The more forcibly I drive my arguments 
flgainfl their fyflem, {b as Xo make an impreffion 
%here I wi(h to make it, the more ftrongly I rivet 
them in their fentiments. As for us, who compofe 
tbe fiu* larger, and what I call the far better port 
of the people ; let me fay, that we have not bcea 
^ite fairly dealt with when called to this deH> 
becacion. The Jacobin minority have been abunt- 
ilantLy fupplied with (lores and provilions of aU 
kinds towards their war&re« No fort of argumen- 
jtative materials, fuited to their purpofcs, have. been 
ivithhekl. Falfe they .are^ utxfound, fophiftical; 
but they are T^Iar in their direAion. . They all 
bear one way ; and they all go to the fupport of 
the fubftantial merits of the^r caufe. The others 
hmc not hdd the queftion iQ muclx as fairly ftaied 
to them. 

There has not been ip tittis century, any foreign 
peace tx war, \n it's origin, the fruit of popular 
defire ; except the w^r that was made with Spain 
in 1739* Sir Robert Walpole was forced into 
the war by the people, who were inflamed tp 
this meafure by the mofl leading potiticians, 
by the fir& orators, and the grcat^ poctaof 
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tbe tim<^ For that war^ Poj^ fuftg,;bi5 <tymg- 
fiqtes. . Fpr that war, Johnfon, ih nK*e encrgeticj 
fir^sy ciAployed the vpice of .his ^^rly genius* 
For thirt war, Glover diftinguiflied hjinfelf in tkf^ 
waybill which his mufe wad thi^ moQ: natural aad 
happy; The cnowd readily followed the politic 
^ian$ in tic cry for a war, which thrcsitenM little 
bloqdibed, and which prpmt^ vi6lorii^ that weife 
attended with foihething m6re folid tihan glpry, A 
war with Spain was a. war of plunder. In tfaa 
prefent confli^ with Regicide, Mr. Pitt ha 
not hitherto had, nor will perhaps for a fe# 
days'' have, many prizes to hold out in tba 
l<^ery of war, to tempt the lower part of out 
chat^dlerJ Ht can b&Iy maintain it fay an ap* 
peal to the higher; and to thofe^ in wbcxn that 
higher part is the mo& predominant, he muft look 
the moft for bis: fupport. Whilft he holds T>ut nof 
inducements t6 the wife, nor bribes to the avari*- 
cions^ he m^ be farced by a viilgar cry into 4 
peaces ten times more ruinous than the nroll difc 
ailrous war. The weaker he is in the fund of mor 
tives which apply to <nit avarice, to ouir ladnefe^ 
and to otit laffitude, if he means to cany the war tf 
any end 'at all, the ftrdng^ Jie ought to be in his 
ad^reiJes to our magnanimity and to our rea&n* . 

• • • . ^ r 

• i ** 

In.liacting that Walpole was driwn by a populak* 
claisiouit lAto a meaiUre 4iot to be* jWliiiedy I ^ 

not 
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upt mean wildly to excufe his condod. My time 
of obfen^tion did not exau^y oomcide with thst 
cDBent ; but I read mudb of tike controvedie^ tiien 
earned on* Se^treral years afler jtheoontefis of par-^. 
tie$ had oeaied^ the pec^k were amufed^ and in a 
degree wanned with them. The events of that 
moL ftemed then of i|iagnitude^ which the revolu-* , 
tions of our time have reduced tp parochial im- 
portance ; and &e debates^ which 'Uien ihook the 
nation, now tappear of no higher moment than a 
diib:^on in a veftry. When I was very young, 
« general fafl^abn told me I was to admire fome of 
the writings again^ that Minift^ ; a little more 
maturity taught me as much to defpife them. I 
dUlsrved one &ult in i»s g^ieral proceeding. Ho 
nevef manfully put forward the entire . ^rength of 
his <:aittfe. He tempoirifed; he managed; and 
adopting very nearly the fentiments of his adverlk- 
ries, he oppofed their inferences. Itiis, for a po- 
litical con^nander, is the choice of a weal; poft. 
His adveriaries had the better of the argument, as 
be handled it, not as the reafon and juftice of his 
canfe enabled him to manage it. I iay this, afler 
having feen, and with fbme care examined, the ori- 
ginsfcl documents concerning certain ii^iportant 
tranfa6lioro of thofe times. They perfeflly fatis- 
ified the of the cKtreme injuiHce of that war, and 
of the fahehood of the colours, which to his own 
rain, and guided by a miilaken policy, he fuf-- 
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f^td td be daiibed d^et that meafufe* Some y( 
after, it was my fortune to converfe with many at 
the {Hincipal z&otb againft that MinKler^ and 
with thofe, who principally netted that clamow. 
None of them, no not one, did in the leaft defend 
the meafure, or attempt to juftify thdr condud. 
They condemned it as freely as they would have 
done in commenting upon any proceeding in Iril^ 
tory, in which they were totally un€<»i£emcd. 
Thus it will be. They who ftir up the people to 
improper defires, whether of peace or wwr, will be 
condemned by themfelves* They who woaUy yield 
to them will be Condemned by hiftory. 

» 

In my opinion, the prcfent Miniftry are as far 
from doing full juflice to their caufe in this war, as 
Walpcde was from doing juftice to the peace which 
at that time he was willing to preferve. They 
throw the Tight on one fide only o( their ^cafe ; 
though it is impoffible they fhould not obfervc^ 
that the other fide which is kept in the (hade, 
h* it's importance too. They muft know, that 
Prance is formidable, not only as fhe is France^ 
but as , fhe is Jacobin France. They knew from 
the beginning that the Jacobin party was hot 
confined to that country. • They knew, they 
felt, the flrong ^difpofition of the fame fa<5tion 
in both countries to commimicate and to co- 
operate. For fbme time pafl, thefc two points 

have 
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}Avt heea kept, and even indbftnoufly kept^ out of 
light. France is confidered as merely a foreign 
Power ; end the feditious.Eoglifh only as a domeC- 
tick fadUon. The merits of the war with the for»- 
mer haye Izeen argued folely on political grounds. 
To prevent tiie mi&hievouis dodtrines of the latter^ 
firmi corrupting our minds^ mattiN' ^id .argument 
have been fupplied abundantly^ and even to fur- 
fdt, on the excellency of our own government. 
But noUiing haS/ been done to make us feel in 
what manner the lafety of that Gov^nment is 
conne)6led with the principle and with tjtie ilTue of 
this war. For any things which in the late dif- 
cuilion has appeared, the war is entirely collateral 
to the (late of Jacobinifin ; as truly a foreign war 
to us and to all our home concerns, as the war 
with Spain in 17395 about Gar^rCofias, the 
^Iadrid Convention, 9*ncl the ^1^ of Captain 
^entins^s cars. 

# 

Whenever the adverie party has rmfed a cry for 
peace with the Regicide^' the aniwer has bcci) little 
more t^an tbis^ ^^ that the Adm^niibration wiih^ for 
^^ fuch a peace, fiill as much as ^ Oppofition ; but 
*^ that the time was not conveniwit for making it.V 
MHuitever elie has been faid was much in the fame 
fpirit. Reaibns of this kind never touched the fub^ 
ftantial merits aOhe war. They were in the na^ 
turn pf dilatory pleas^ excepti^^is of ibro^, pre* 
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rioos qtieftions. Accordingly all t^e ai^gumeottfl 
againil a compliance with what iwas reprei<2dted 
as the popular defire^ (iirged on with aU pc^-?. 
ble veh^nence md earnefinds by the Jacobittft). 
have appeared flat and languid^ fed^le. and erarc 
iive, They^ appeared to aim only at gaaaing 
tirne^ They necr^ entered iatf> the pecidxt^ 
and diftin^re chara<^er of the wan ^Shty ipdka 
neither to the underftandhig nor to tiie heart* 
Gold as ice themfelves, they ncrer couhi kindle m 
our breaAs a fpork o( that zeal, which is necefiary 
to a confli6l with an adverfe zeal ;^ much leik wcro 
thfey made to infiife into our minds, that ihxbbarn . 
perievering fpirit^ which alone is capable of bearing 
up againft thofe yiciflitudes of fortune, which will , 
probably oecur, and thole bmr^ns which m\ji£k be. 
inevitably borne in a long war, ' I ^peak it en^)har - 
tically, and vv4th a deiire that it ibo^d be inavked, 
in a long war ; becaufe, without iuch a war, no eafc 
perience has yet told us, that a dangerous power 
has ever been reduced to meafure or to reason. I 
do not thrown back my v^ to the Peloponnefiait r 
war ^f twenty.feyea yea-^ 5 nor to two Cff the ¥9-^ ' 
nick t^rars, tbe^^firft ^ twenfjf^r^ the.fecond df . 
eighteen J -rio^ to the more decent war concluded 
by the treaty of Weftphalia, M^vkh continued,^! 
think, 'for thirty* f g^ to what is^feftt juflMeii 
behind living- meifikMy, >tod immedktdy toiicbe» 
o\jr Qwn^^otttotiyvi- l>!t the finftioja of our hifioiy ^ 
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jSfpm the year 1689 to 1713 be brought before ui* 
WeihaU iin<^ that iqi all that pieriod of twentyt 
f»r years^ there were hardElj fiye that could he called 
4 &a£m of peace ; a^ the Uitenral between tho 
two irars was in realHj^, nothsng^ nm-e ^^ 
Ifirc {inepai^cm finr renovated hoitility. Daxhig thai 
jpenodyOceiy one itf the propofikioBS of petee^amo 
imt th(^ enemjr $ The firft> wheq ^Gjr ^vbre ae** 
cqited, at the peace of Kjr^dt ; Tb^ fecond, 
where they .were rc^<5led at the eongrefa at Ger** 
tfuydenburgfa ; The laft, when the war ended bjr 
the treaty of Utrecht. £ten then^ a veiy great 
part oi the nation^ and that which eodtained hf 
iar the moft intelHgent ilatc6neny was i^gauift the 
cooclofion of the wan I do not enter into the 
merita of that qucfiion as between tiie parties^ 
i only fiate the exiftence of that opinion as a "fa&i 
from whence yon may draw fuch an infd^tnce as 
you thuvk properly arifijs firam it. 

. • 
It b for us at prefent to recolle<5l what we 
Imto been ; and to confider Mdiat^ if we pleitf^ we 
may be ftill. At thc^ period of thofe wats^ on? 
prtncipal flrength was found in the refolntion of 
the peq>b; that in the re&hition of a part onlj^ 
imd pf the then \diOle^ whicli bore no proportion to 
our eaifting magnitude* England and Scotland 
were not united at the bi;ginning of that migh^ 
firnggie* -When, Ia 4ke eourfe of the conteft^ 
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they were conjoined, it was in a raw, an ilf-cc^ 
mented, an unprodutftive ^inioB. iFor the whole 
duration of the war, and long after, the names^i and 
ether out^iv'ard and vifible iigns of approximation^ 
rathetk augmented than diminifhed our hiiular 
feuds. Thfey were rather the cauies of new difcou* 
tents and new troubles, than promoters of cordia- 
lity and affe^ion. The now fingle and potent 
Great Britain was then not only two countries?, 
but, from the party ^eats in both, and the divi- 
Sons formed in c|ach of them, each of the old king- 
doms withinrjtfelf in efFe6l was made up of two 
hoiiile nationsr Ii:eland, now fo large a fource^ 
of the common opulence and power, which wifely 
managed might be niadc much more beneficial 
and much more efFe(5live, was then the heavieft of 
the burthens. An array not much lefs than fwty 
thouiand men, was drawn from the general effbrti 
to keep that kingdomina poor, unfruitful, and re-» 
fourcelefs fubjedlion. 

Such was the ftate of the empire. The ftatd 
©f our finances was worfe, if poffible. Every 
branch of the revemie became leis produ6live aflei; 
the Revolutbn. Silver, not^s nowa fortof coun^* 
tw, but the body of the current coin, was reduce<][ 
fi) low, as not to have above three parts in fimr of 
the value in the ihilling. It required, a dead ex- 
pence of three millions ikvling to renew the ^xinr^ 
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«^ Publidk credtty that great but unbigiUatt 
principle^ whicli has ia often been ^pftdiSbeA as the 
cauie of our certiin ruih^ but which for ^ century 
iias been the conflant oompaijioOj and o^ea thie 
means, of our profperity arid greatnefsf had it's ori* 
gin, and was cradled/ I may fay, in bankruptcy 
and beggary. At this day we have feen parties 
contending to be admitted, at a moderate premi--^ 
um, to advanc!<e eighteen millions to the j^chequer. 
For infinitely fmaller loans, the Chancellor o( the 
Exchequer of that day, Montagu, the father of 
publick credit, counter-iecuring the State by the 
appearance of the city, with the Lord-Mayor of 
Londk>n at his fide, was obliged, like an agent at an 
elei^n, to go cap in hapd from (hop to (hop, to 
borrow an hundred pound and even finaller 
fums. When made up in driblets as they could^ 
their beft fecuritierwere at an intereftof i2 per 
cent Even the papeii* of the Bank (now at 
par with eafli, and even fometimes preferred to it) 
was often at a difcount of twenty per cent« By 
this the ftate^ of the reft may be judged. 

As to our commerce, the imports and exports of 
the nation, now fix and forty million, did not then 
amount to ten. The inland trade, which is corn*- 
monly paflStd by in this fort of eftimatcs, but \rfiich, 
in part growing out of the foreign, and conne^ed 
with it^*is more advantageous^ and more fubftan- 
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titfHy wrtritiw lo tlie State^ is not oidy gttMvn k n 
fvop^^tkm iMfiiiear^rd tb oiye aK t!be fi»rdgh^ but 
ids t)«en fttig«M«ite4^ k leaft^ m 41 teufcdd pro^ 
^ettkiti. ^Wliefi I >d|ime to Engfamf, I remem^ 
bePfMit (Hie iwer ftayigatiotfi, Iftc rate of caiw 
tktgt l>tv Hthidh tras limitid 1^ an A^ of Paiiia- 
fftiBftt. It Vas madft in tb* ifei^ of WilKsin the 
iMrd; i mean tbat^f 'the Ai« and Calder. The 
fiate' was l^tied at tbiiteen pence. So high a price 
^efaionftmted the &eblene& of theib beginnings 
^&QT inland itttercoufc. In my time, one of the 
longefe and iharpeft contefts I remember in your 
Honfc, anA which rather' r^femblcd a violent con- 
tention amongA national parties than a local dif- 
pute, was, as welH as I can recolle<^, to hold the 
pric* Bp to threepence. Even this, which a very 
&anty jttftjce to the proprietors required, was done 
^th ihfinite difficulty. As to private liredit, there 
were not, as I beft remertber, twelve Bankers ihops 
tot that time out of London. In this their number, 
when 1 fii*ft faw the country, I cannot be quite ex- 
ail; but certainly thofe machines of domeftick 
credit were then veiy few indeed. They are 
now in almoft every market town: and this cir- 
cumfiance (whether the thing be carried to an ex- 
tfefi or not) demonftrates the aftonifhihg en- 
creafe of private confidence, of general pircula*- 
tion, and of internal commerce ; an encrcafe out 
of dl proportion to the growth of the foreign trade. 
2 Oui- 
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Oiif adv4 Am^h ia iltie; time o^l^ng WiUiMP*« 
^ war wa^ ^ae^u^ly ttiatt^ed by thdt of Ff<!^>ce ; and 
thoMh icoojpinefl nirith Holland, th^n, a iQaiitimd 
Power hardly infenor to oyr own, even with that 
force wc, were not always vidlorious. Though 
finally lup€t^r> ^bp allied fleets ei^penet^ce^ many 
unplfaTant revtffes on their ov(n eleii)ent Iti two 
y^n thi^ thoufand vpfleli? were t^kep from the 
Englifh t?^4?. Op the c^pntiwAt v* Iflft. ajijapit 
f very battl? we fonghV 

In 16975 it i^ 9cH q»it^ an htfn<k?4 y^rs aga> 

in l&at ftat^ of things^ 9m^ th^ gener;al d^bafe-^ 
* ment of the coin> th© fall of the orcjinary reve* 
venue, the failure of all the extraordinaty fupplies^ 
th/B ruin of cQmmwPP and the almc^tptaji extinc- 
tion pfftnittfeot credit, thj? Chan<?e31or of the fee- 
chequer hiinfelf wliQin w? b^ve juft fe?n begging 
from dppr to dopr— -cwne forward to move a refor 
lutioQ, foil of vigour, i;> which fgrfrpm l>^qgdii^ 
jl^uraged by the generally adverfe fortune, and 
t^e Ic^ contin»«^nc^ of the war, the O>mmonp 
igre^ tp addref9 the Crown in the foUpwiug 
fm^y, fpiritft4> Wd tmjy animating fly Ir, . 

^ TWa 19 the EIGHTH year in which your Ma^ 
r je%'s moft dutiful and loyal fubj^<5ts the Com- 
^ nkpna in ParHafljent Ambled, have affifted your 
5' MjgfiSy with tegeiupplies for carrying on a juft 
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'^ and necdlary war, in defence of our reli^on, and 
^^ prrfervation of our I4ws, and vindication of the 

<^ rights and liberties of the people of England. 

* .. . ■ . . ^ . * 

' Afterwards they proceed in this marniar :— 
^^ To fhew to your Majefty and all Chriffiendom, 
that the Commons of England will not* be 
amujed of diverted from their firm relbhitions of 
f^ obtaining by War, a fafe and honourable peace, 
^* we do in the name of tliofe we reprefent, renew 
^ our aflurances to fupport your Majefty and your 
Government againft all your enemies at ht^mc 
and abroad ; and that we will effedlually afiift 
^^ you in carrying on the war agaihft France/* 

• The amufement and diverfion they fpeak of^ 
was the fuggeftion of a treaty propo/ed hy the 
enemy, and announced ftom the Throne. Thus 
the people of England felt in the eighth, not in the . 
fourth year of the war. Np fighing or panting af- 
ter negociation ; no motions from the Oppofition 
to force the Miniftry into a peace ; no meifeges 
frcMB Minifters to pally and deaden the ref^iition 
of Parliament or the ^irit of ^tfefe nation. ' ,11iey 
did not fo much as advife the King to liften to the 
propofitions of the enemy, nor^Vd fcek* foip ^e&ce 
tut through the mediation of a vigorous War^ This 
addrefs was moved in an hot, a divided, n ftwftioUs, 
and in a great part, difafFedled Houfe of Comtnons, 

and it was carried nemine contradicente. 

While 
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While that firft war (which was ill rnKtbeeed hj 
the treaty of Rjiwick) flept in the thift afhea of ft 
feemtng peace^ a new conflagration was in it*8 im- 
mediate caufes* A frefh and a far greater war w$t» 
in preparation. A year had haidly elapfed whe4 
aiTs^ements were made for renewing the conteft 
with tenfold fury. The fteps which were taken, 
at that time^ to compofe, to reconcile, to unite, 
and to dtfcipline all Europe againft the growth of 
France, 'certainly fumifh to a fiatefman the fined 
and mofl intereiling part in the hiflory ^f that 
gveat period* It formed the mafler-piece of King 
WiUiam*s policy, dexterity, and perfeverance. Full 
of the idea of preferving, not only a local civil lif 
bcrty united with order, to our country, but to 
embody it in the political liberty, the order, and 
the indqiendence of nations united under a natui* 
ral head, the King called upon his Parliament to 
put itfejf into a pcrflure ^* to j^pejerve to England the 
*^ v^eighi and ivfiuence it at prefent had on the coun^ 
•* cik and affairs abroad. It will be requifite Eur 
*^ rope (hould fee you will not be wanting to yourt- 

Baffled as that Mon^oh was, and almofl heart- 
broken at the difappoiatment hp met with in the 
mode he firft propofed for that great end, he held 
on his courfe* He was ^thful to his objeA ; 
and in fpuncils, 99 in arms, ovec and gver again 

Ma repulfed. 
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i^pikVhA^'^^ ant! over again his rpturnpd fe th? 
bWgp. M the 'riwirtifications he hid fixffcfei 
fibm thelaift Parliament, andtbc greater he %a4 to 
kpfirebend frpin that newly chofen, Were iiiit csh 
pable of rdaxing iJi? vigour 6f tiis thii)d» If ^ wasi 
in Hofland when Kp etitnbined tlie vaft pten <^ his . 
foreign iiegociations. "iVhep he fiame to ojie^ 
hisdefign'tQ his MSniiler§ in England^ eren^he 
ibber firmhefe of Somers, the ^hdaiinted x^{ohxr 
tipn of Shrewfbury, and the adventurous ipirit 
X>f Montagu krid 'Orford, Vere daggered. They 
Verc not yet mounted to the elevation of the 
Kirig: The CJatbihit met bn tiie fubjeA at Tun- 
Tjridge WeHs the 2^1^ of ' Auguft, }6g8 ; 'atid 
there/ Lord Sorhets holding ihe ptfp, after expref- 
"fing -ddubts oh the fbte bif the Cdntinent, which 
"tiiey ifltiipatily refer 'to the King, as b^'ihfathi- 
ed, they give him a iiibft dlfcoiiraging portfeit 6f 
the fpirit of this nation, *' So far a$ iislates 'to 
^' Eh^dnd;' '% there ^iniffdrs, "it would ht 
'^'vatitrof dnty not to gjve yOur Majefly tiii$ clear 
^^ iacpoiirit, that there is a deadiujs anii *voafit offpi^ 
rit in the nation utiiverfally, fo as not to be at 
all difpofed to entering into a new war.^ That 
*^ they ietm to be tired mt %vith taxes to a tlegrec 
'*' WyondVhatWas difcerned^ tUl it appeared upon 
^^ ocqaiidn of^the late eJeftions. This Is the tniih 
^'^ of the fidl fepon wliicliyotif ]Vfejefty ■will dctetr 
« hriiic Tfrhat refbhition' oug&t to btf tafceh.'* ■ 



if 
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^^ilrAie his rsfolutidD. Iti idl the tdtteriiig imbeciU^ 
^^i'tvew Gdvertimetit, aiid>wkh Pai^tiatnent totd^ 
imriMtnageable^ be perfeveml. He perfever^d tb 
«xpel the fefli^ of Wis people^ by bis fortitud€H-l\» 
ftesady tbMr IfidJpiiefs, by bis eoiiftancy— To ex- 
^pand their naxtow prodehce^ by bis enlaiged *wif- 
^kom— 'To fink their fa<fticm8 temper in liis public 
-QuntE-.ii-^ fpite of bis people he refblved to make 
tiiezn ^i^at and gkniotia ; to make England^ in« 
solined to ifariiik into her narrow felf, the Arbitreft 
^ Europe^ 'the tutelary AtigeL df the bumah hice. 
In ^te of the Mitiiftets, Who ilagigered Under the 
^weight titttt his mind impofed upon theirs^ ufifilp- 
sported as they felt thc^jifidvea by the popular fpU 
^ be infilled into them^his own 'foul; he renewed 
in them their tfnciiait ^eStt; he rallied them in 
'tbe^imtie'caUib. 

-^It Inquired Ibwe ttade to accompliih this w6rL 
The people were firftgained,ax}d through them Acir 
diftracfted reprefentatives. Under the influence of 
-King William Holland had refifted the allUi^nent^ 
of every leduiftion^ and had refifted the terrors 6( 
[every iiit»ace. With Hannibal at her gates, (hte 
*^had nobly and magnanimou% refufed all fe^ate 
•treitty, or any tiling which thij^t for a iridttterit' 
appear to dh4de her d!e«ion br her intercft, or 
^^ycte to diflinguifh ber in identity from England* 

Having 
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Havii^: ^ttldd th? -great point of the Coniolidst- 
'tioft (which be hoped woUld be eternal)' of the 
countries made for' i? oommon intereft^ and comr 
nion fentiment, the.King, in his ipdflage to both 
Houfes>;C^lIs theit.'rfttpntioii' to th^s ai^rfr /of 
the States Qtneral. \ The "Houfe .'of :Lttrd8 was 
perfectly fpund; aafd . entii^y iippf^d\.witb the 
wifdom jand' dignityr pfthe King's probdedmgs. 
In anfwer to the meffi^^ :wWch you wtH-^f^ve 
wfts narrowed to a fingle . i)oJnt,; (tbe^ ^nger of 
the States General) after the ufual prOfeflions- of 
zeal for his fei;vice^ the Lords opened themfelVos 
at large. They go far beyond the dem^ds df 
the meflage. They exprefs themfely^ aftfoHowa^ 
^ We take this ocoafion furth€r tQ. ^flSiife your 
** Majefty^.that WQ are "fenfible pf the .^^^J (tnd 
^ imminent danger to Vi>iifh the Stafes, pmerai arf 
'* expofed* And we perfectly agree with them in he^ 
" Uevtng that their fafety and ours are Jo infefarably 
^ unittdy that whatfoever is ruin to t^^ (>ne na0 be 
^ fatal to the other. 



We humbly defire your Majefty will be pleat- 
ed, not only to make good all the articles of any 
former treaties to the Sates General, but that you 
will enter into a ftridt league, ofFenlive and de- 
1^ feofive, with them^ybr their common pr^fervation: 
^[ and tJfat .you will invite into it ' all Prhtees and 
'■:''' : ' I '• ' *^ States 
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^ States Hhh i^e ioh^rnedin the href inf "^viJiMe dm^ 
**/^i arifingffvm ^he tmlon cf France and S^am. 

' • ^ And we furthef idcfii*e Vdur Majefty, that yott 

* f f 

wHl be pleafed to enter into fuch alliances with 
the Emperor, as your Mdjefty (hall think fit, 
f purfirant to the ends of the treaty of lOSQ; \iS^ 
^^ watds all which we aflure your Majefty of our 
^^ hearty and fincere affiftance ; not doubting, but 
^ whenever your Majefty fliall be obliged to be 
f* «igaged for the defence of your allies, and fB^ 
^^aifing'the Uherty and quiet of Europe^ Almighty 
^' God will protedl your facred perfon in (b Tig^ite^ 
^ousa^caufe. And that the unanimity, weaWi, 
^* and coufage of your fubje<5^ will tialry your Ma- 
**jcfty" with' honour and fuccefs through alhthe 
^^ difficulties of ^just WAft."- ' '• '^-'^ • 

* TfiK ' Iflbufe ^f Commons ^as m6i*e Wfferved *; the 
fate po^ptJClaf dtfpofltion W^S Hill ih a gifeat^egwe 
prevalent ift^th^ reprefentdtlve^ after it- hSd titcti 
made fe' chdng6 in 'the'^'dJnilituent'body. . ^ho 
. princifile bf thfe GranH-' Allfence waa not diredUy 
recognifefed in the -refofotion 'of the Cetaamon^, iK)it 
the w^«nnounced, though they Vere^M^eBWAis^ 
tiife al^ance was formed ^pdthe war. HOwtvery 
CompoHod by the retarniw^ feiife of th^ip«pl'e, 
they ;went lb iar. as to fiicithWithree-gyeatimmove-: 
ilble pillars of the fafety and grtotiiefs of 'E&gMlldy 

> as 



xnuft ever he to the end cf time* Thqr «0erted in 
general terms the neceffity of fu{>porting Hofiand j 
q{ k^ping united with, our aUite; aqd m^ntain^ 
|ng the liberty of Ewo^i though they reftrided 
their vote to the fuccours ftipulatcd by atfhial 
treaty* But now they were feirly embarked; thqr 
w^re qbliged to go with the courfe of the veflel i 
ami the whole nation^ fplit before in^qaQ hundred 
advexfe £u£tions, with a King at if a hea^ evidently 
declining to hi6 tomb, the 'whole fi^^QQ;, Jjofds^ 
Commons^ and People^ procee4ed as ofic t)Qdy> 
infonned by one foul. iJn4er the Britifh union^ 
the upion of Europe was confodidated { and it long 
held together with a diegree o£ cohefiouj firmneis^ 
and fidelity pot.knowB bi^fore or iincfi in any po- 
litical combination of that extent 

Jxxfi. 9^ th^ laA hand waa giv^n to this i^mifieDfe 
aad complicated maphtne^ the mafler wor^n^ 
4ied; But th? work was formed ofli tme meoht^ 
lildd prioclpl^ ; and it was as truly wtotight It 
Wi3ntl)^1^ imijuUe it; htd received frQm th» 0^ 
Ifkov^. The man wa» dead: gijt >J>fi ^and 
iUMiHce fiirvived, in which Ki«g WSiiPfld ^wi 

«f^r«igned. Thst hmtt}i9& mi ^fivit^p^ 

vrhom Lotd Som^ts hid repreieAted, ^lout two 

ycara before, as dwd io t^nergyand operation^ 

tlttt war ifi 'W)vG^ xt wdt fuppo&d tbqy 
4 were 
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t^era unequal in mind, and in mcan$^ ^r pear 
thirteen years. 

For what have I entered into all this, detail? 
To what purpofe have I recalled your view to the 
end of the laft. century ? It has been done to {hew 
that the Britifh Nation was then a great people — ^ 
to point out how and. by what means they came 
to be exalted ^bove the vulgar level, and to take 
that lead which they afliimed among mankind. 
To qualify us for that pre-eminence, we had 
then an high'mind> and axx)nflancy unconquerable ; 
we were then ii^ipired with no flafhy paflions ; but 
iuch as were durable as well as warm ; fuch as cor- 
refpoiided to the great ii^tcrefts we had at ftake. 
This force of character was inipin^, as all fuch (pi- 
nt mufl ever be, from above. Government gave, 
the impulfe. As well may we fancy, that, of itfelf 
the fea will iwell, and that without winds the billows 
will infult the adverfe fhore, as that the grofs 
raafs of the people will be moved, and elevated,^ 
and continue by a fleady and permanent direc- 
tion to bear upon one point, without the influence 
of fupcripr apthcM^ity, or fuperior mind. . 

* 

This impulfe ought, in my opinion, to have been 
given Jn this war; and it ought to have been con-, 
liniied to it at ^very inftant. It is made, . if ever 
vmx was made, to touch all the jg;teat fprings of 

N a^<m 
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a6lito in the human breaft« It ought not to h&re 
been a \var of apology. The Minifter had, in this 
tptsStx^y wbefcwithal. tp glory in fucceif ; to be 
condoled in adveriity \ to bold high his principle, 
in all fortunes, tf it were hot giv^i him to fup- 
portthe falling edifice^ he ought to bui^ himfelf 
under the mint o^ the civilized world. AU the 
art of Greece, and all the pride and power of ^« 
tern, ^onarch^, never heaped upon their alhjcs S9 
gnind a monument. 

There were days when his great mind was up t» 
the crifis ,of the worid he is called to a6l in *. IBs 
tnanly eloqudilce was equal to the elevated wifilom 
of fuch l^timents. . But the little have triumjdied 
over the great ; an unnatural, (as it fhould ieem) not 
an . ijnufual vi^oiy. 1 am fure you cannot forget 
with, how much uneafinefs we heard in converfation, 
the language of more than one gentleman at the 
opening of this, conteft, *^that he was willing, to 
^**try. the war for a year or two, and if it did not 
" fucceed, then to vote for peace/* As if war was 
a matter of experiment ! As if you could, take it 
up or lay it down as an idle frolick! As if the 
dire godd^fs that prefides over it, with her mur- 
derous fpfair hi her hand, and her gorgon at her 
breail, was a cpquette to he flirted with! We 
ought with re\erence to approach that trqneridpus 

r * See the Declaration. 

divinity, 
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divinity, that loves cpurp^, but commands comi- 
fd. War never leaves^ where it fouad a natiou. 
It is never to be entered into wiUtout a, mature 
delibeiaticHi ; not a deliberation lengthened out 
tnto ft perplexing indecifion, but 9 ddiberation 
leading to a fwe and fixed j^djgment When Cq 
taken up it is not to be abandoned isrithout ref^fn 
as valid, as fully, and as exteofively confidere4. 
Beace may be made as unadviiedly as war. No- 
thing is ib raih as fear ; and ^e counfek of pufiU. 
lanimity very rarely put offi wbilft they arc always 
fure to s^ggravate, the evils from whieh they would 

ny, " • .» .... 

. . • - • 1 

1 ^ ' 

la that gi;^ war carried on a^nft Louis tb^ 
351 Vtb, f» near eighteen years^ Government fpared 
no paiM to fatisfy the nation^ that though the/ 
wei^ to be ammatc4 by a ddSre of glory, j^pijr 
was not their ultimate objedlr but that every tihing 
dear to thtm, in religion in law, in libarty» evetjy 
thi^ which as freemen, as Engliihmen, and 9s ch 
tizens of the great commonwealth of ChriAendcHq^ 
they had at heart, wai? then at Gxikc. This .was t^ 
know the true art of gaining the '«ffe6Uon9 and 
confidenoe of an high-minded pepplei this w<y 
to undevftand hunutu nature. A dauger to avert 
a dangar-x'-a preient iocooyenienq^ aud fu^er^ 
ing to prevent a fivelEeen future, and a wqrlb 
calamity-«4heib are the motives that bdoog to 

N9 aa 
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tn animal, who, m his conftitutioti, is at OHce ad- 
venturous and provident; circumi|)e<^ and daring t 
whom His Creator has made, as the Poet iays, ^^ of 
^* large difcourfc, looking befbi^ and after/* But 
never can a t^ehement and fuilained fpirit of fbrti- 
'tude be kindled in 2l people by a war of calculation^ 
*It has nothing that can keep the mind ere<5l tlhdef 
thegufts of-adveriity. Even where men arewiJ^ 
ling, as fometimes they are, to barter their l)Ioodf(» 
lucre, to hazard their fafety for the gratification of 
their avarice, the pafiion, which animates them to 
that fort of cbnfli6l, like all the fhort-fighted paf- 
fions, muft fee it's objedls difiin(5): and near at hdfid. 
The pailions of the lower order are hungry foid tm<^ 
patient. Speculative plunder ; contingent fpoilr fu- 
ture, Iphg adjourned, uncertain bootyj pillage which 
muft enrich a latfe pofterity, and which poflSbly may 
not Teach to pofterity at all ; thefe, for any length of 
time, will never fiipport a mercenary war. The 
people ere in the" right; 'The calculAtion of prcrfk 
in all fuch wars is falfeJ On ' balancing the ac- 
count of fuch wars, ten thoufand hogftieads of 
^gar are pufchafed at ten tfioufand' times their 
'price. The blood of man fhould never be Ihed but 
* to redeem the blood of man. It is well fhed for 
"our family, -for our friends, for our Gk)d, for our 
""country, for bur kind, llie reft^ is vanity; the 
reft IS crime. - > 

^ In 
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In the war of Ae Grand Affiance, moft of thefe 
confidcratbns ^pohmtarily and* naturally had their 
part Sotjc were prcfled intb the fervice. The 
political interefl: eafi^ went in the tttidk of the 
nsftcural ientiment. In the reverfe courie the car-* 
riage docs not fiiUow iSredy, 1 am fure the na- 
twaHeeling^ at I have jnit feid, \9 a far more pr^ 
^ibmmant 4|^;re(fient m tUs war, tiian in that of any 
iOfthar Aact'ever was w^^ed by tiiis kingdom. 






If tlie war made to prevent the union of two 
crowns lijxm ^Mie head was a juft war, this, which 
id made to prevent the tearing all crowns from all 
heads which ought to wear them, and with the 
cfowns to ^te off the iacred he^ds tliemlelves^ 
this it a juft war. 

If a war to prevent Louis the XlVth from im- 
pofing his religion was juft, a war to prevent the 
murderers of Louis the XVlth from im pofing their 
irreKgion upon us is juft ; a war to prevent the opo- 
ratidn of a iyftem, which makes life without digni- 
ty, and death without hope, is a juft war. 

If to prefttrve political independence and ci- 
vil freedom to nations, was a juft ground of war; 
a war to preferve national independence, property, 
Kberty^ life, and honour, from certain univcrfal 
havock^ is a war juft, neccflary, manly, pious; 

and 
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YoQ, who baye VxkitA at thji niatter witli a^ fair 
and impartial anl ejre asjcan be iipitcd wmi a fc^ 
ing hearty you v^ not ihini; it an ha^ affiitiofi^ 
when [ afiinn^tlW it ^ere ^ bdttcf to be oe»;i- 
quered by any other nation^ than to \M^ tbis fae* 
tion for a neighbour. Bel^ ^ .^^ iPJpfip' autho- 
ri^ to fay thi^ I c<^Uid^jed the ^k^J^ all tbe 
countries in Europe for the&^ lail ^ir^ b^indred 
year% wbjtch have "been obliged to. ful^it ^ a fo-r 
reign law. In mp^ of ,tho^ { hxmi th^fonditiofi 
of the annexed countries even better,- ce^itainfy 
not \«*orfei than the lot of thofe which were tlie 
.patrimony rf the coiiqperour. .They wanted 
. fome bleffings — ^but they ,were ijw . from maxQr 
very great evils, jT/l^y were ricfr and tranqtiO. 
Such wasArtois, Fl^aders,. Lorraip, Aliatia, un- 
.d^ the old Goverpni^t of France;. - Such was 
Silefi^ tinder Ae King of Pruffia. They who are 
to live in the vicinity of this new fabrick, are to pre- 
^r? to live in perjpetuaV confpiyucieswid fpditions • 
and to end* at laft, in being con^uered^ if not- 1^ 
liar dominion, to her refemblance. But when ^ 
talk of conquefl: by other nations, it^i5 Ofdy. to pipt 
^, caie. This is tbe only power in Enrogp by whic^ 

It 
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it h poJSile we fliould be conquered. To* live 
upder the continual dread of fuch imtneafurable 
^vils is itielf a grievous calamity. To live without 
ibc dr<»d of them is to turn the danger into the 
diiaften The influence of ftich a France is equal 
to § war r it^s example, more wafting than an hof- 
tijc irmjJtidn. The hoftility with any other power 
is ii^arable and accidental j this power, by the very 
ccMiditioii. pf it*s exiftence, by it's very eflential 
iUMiAitution, is in a fiate of hoftility with us, and 
with all civilized people.* 

A Goveneunent of the nature of that fct up at 
^ V^ door h^ never been hitherto (een, or even 
una^ned^ in EuMpe. What Our relation to it wilt 
be cannot be judged by other relations. It is a 
feriotts thing to have a connexion with a people^ 
who live only under pofitive, arbitraiy, and change- 
able inftitujdons ; and thofe not perfbSted nor fup- 
plied, nor explained, by anycommon acknowledged 
rule of moral fcience. I remember that in one of 
truy Uift conyeriations with the late Lord Camden, 
we were ftruck much in the fame manner with the 
abolitk^ in France of the law, as a fcience of 
methodized and artificial equity. fVance, ftnce 
Her Bjevolution, is under the Iway of a fe<ft, 
whole leaders have deliberately, at one ftroke, de- 
moliihed the^ whole body of that jurifjjrudenbe 
which France had pretty nearly in common with 

* See declaration, Whitehall, October S9, 1795. 
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Other civilized coimtrie«« In ihat juriipnulcnce 
were contained the elements and princi[des of the 
law of nations^ the great ligan^nt of mankind. 
With the law they have of cOqrfe deftroyed all 
feminaries in which juriiprudenoe was taught^ as 
well iU5 all the corporations eftablifhed for it's con-^ 
fervation. I have not heard of any country, whe- 
ther in Europe or Afia, or even in Africa on this 
fide of Mount Atlas, which is whdlly without &mie^ 
fuch colleges and fuch corporationsi except France. 
No man, in a publick or private concern, can di- 
vine by what rule or principle her judgments are to^ 
be diredled ; npr is there to be found a prokSbr 
in any Univerfity^ or a praftitibner in any Court, 
who will hazard an opinion of what is or is not 
law in France, in any cafe whatever, l^ey have, 
not only annulled all their ' old treaties ; but they 
have renounced the law of nations from whence 
treaties have their force. With a fixed delign 
they have outlawed themfelves, and to their power 
witlawed all other nations. 

Inftead of the religion and the hvt by which 
th^jy were in a griat politick conHnunion with 
tj^c Chriftian world, they have conftrucfted their 
Rcpublick on three bafes, all fundamentally oppo- 
fitc tQ thpfe on which the communities of Europe 
aro byilt^ It's foundation is . laid in Regicide; in 
Jacobinifin; ^nd iti Athcifm; and it has joined to 

t thofe 
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ftofe princiides^ a body <>f fyftatiatjiql; mani!(cr$ 
whiph fecunes their operation. 

If I am aflced how I would be undcdiodd m th* 
life of theic terms. Regicide, Jacobinifin, Athclfip^ 
and. a iyftem of correfpondent manners and their 
cftablifluimif, I will tell you. • 

I call jf commonwealth Regicide^ which lays it 
down as a fixed law of nature, and a iundamenf 
tal right of man, that all government, not being 
• democracy, is an ufurpation *. That all Kin^ a3 
Jfiidi, are ufurpers; and for being Kin^ may 
and ought to be put to death, with their wives, fai- 
ihilies,' and adherents. The commonwealth which 
%^ uniformly upon thofe principles ; ^nd which 
after abolifhing every feftival of , religion, choofes the 
moft flagi-ant a6t of a murderous Regicide treafoa 
iqr a feaft of eternal commemoration, and which 

^ iorces all her people to obferve it — This I call i?^« 

* ^icide by efiablijhment. 

.' ♦ Nothing could be more folcmn than their promulgation of 
"biis. principle as a preamble to the deftru^ive code of their ft* 
%ioiis articles for the decompoiition of fociet)* idto- what* 
'fever country they (hould enter* ** I-a Cpnvention NatiDaale^ apr^ 
avoir entendu le rapport de fes Comitt^ de Finances, de Ja 
j;uerre, & diplpmatiques r^unis, fidelle au frlncipt dc foWvc^ 
raitai tie feuples qui ne lui jftermet pas de reconnoitre aueune inftitutidn 
'^^jt forte atttintey^ life. l^c. Decret fiir le Rapport de Gamboli. 
Jkc, iB, 1792, and ice the&bfrqoeot pcpdanution. 

O Jacobinifin 
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Jacobinifm is the revolt of the enterprifing ta* 
lents of a country againft W$ property. When 
private men form themfelves into aflbciations for 
the purpole of deftroying the pre-exifting laws and 
inititutions of their country ; when th^ iecnre to 
themfelves an army by dividing amongft the people 
of no property, the eftates of tiie ancient and law^ 
ilii proprietors ; when a ftate recognizes thofo ^t&s ; 
^hen it doesr not mi^e confifcatioii^ for crimes, 
but makes crimes for confifoations ; when it has 
it's principal ftrength, and all it's refources in fuch 
'a violation of property; when it fiands chiefly 
^jpon fuch a violation ; ihailacring by judgments^ 
or otherwife, thofe who make any ftrug^e fot 
their old legal government, land their legal, hcredi*' 
tary, or acquired pofleflion^— -I call this Jac^hmifm 
by Eftahlijhment. 

t 

J I (fall it Atheifm by EjlabUJhmenty when any Stat^, 
^s fuch, Ihall not acknowledge the exiftence erf" 
God as a moral Governor of the World ; wiien st 
fhall ofJer to Him no religious or moral worfhip i 
^-when it lliall aboUlh the Chriftian religion by a 
r^^ukr tfecreej— rwhen it ;<hiJl perfecute with • 
^(!ioM, UTirielenting', fteady cruelty, by every mode of 
^ cbnfifcatiort, fmprrfonment, exile, and death, all it's 
. minifters ;— Vvhen it Ihall generally fhut up, or pulf 
down, churches ; when the few buildings which re- 
main of this kind ihall be opened only for the purpofii 

of 
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#r makkg a profane apotheofis of monfterS) whi>ni 
vices and oimes have no parallel an^ongil men^ an<l 
vibam all other roen coniider as ol^e^ of general 
detefiation^ and the fevereil animadverikm of law« 
When^ in the place c^that rdigioii of ibcial bene^^ 
volenoe^ and of individual felf*denial^ in mpck^ 
«faU religion^ they inftitute impious^ blaipbemous^ 
indecent theatric rite?, in honour gf their , vi-^ 
tiatedy pen^erted roafop> and ere6l altars to the per-^ 
ioniiiGatioa of th^ir own corrupted and.Uoody .Re- 
publick;-r-when ichools and feniinaries iire.fpund* 
ed at publick expence to poifon mdnkind^ from ge^t 
Iteration to genciration, with the horrible ^uix^ns ojf 
Ihis impiety;— *when wearied, out with inceilant 
martyrdom, and the cries of a people hungering 
and tinrfting for religion, thfey permit it, ©nly as 
;i. tolerated evil--I call this Jibei/k by EJlaHiJh'^ 

When to thefe ellabliihments of Rc^cide, of 
Jaoojunifm, and of Athdim, you add the cmt*» 
SP^^^ Jyjl^f^ of mannerSy no douH caa be kft 
on the mipd of a thinking man, concerning thtir 
determined hostility to the human race^ Mannttt 
are of more impprtanee than laws. Upputhcm, itr 
a great meafiire the laws depend. The law touchfi^ 
u^ but here dXid there, and now and then. Manners 
are what vex or footh, corrupt or purify, ex^t or den 
feife, barbarize or refine us, by a rcooft wt, fteady> 

.02 . yaiOi£oao%^ 
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Uftifemi, tnfeifible operation, like that of the £r 
V e Ibreathe in. They give their whole form and 
*6lOur to our lives. According to thdr qualify, 
they dd morals, ihcy fuf^ly them, or they totally 
4<^^y them. Of this the new French Legiflatom 
tfer e awftre ; therefi:Mt;, witH the &me method, and 
uttudet the feme huthority, they fettled ^ iyftem 
of ntanners, the moil licentious, pralftitiite,. and 
afc^ndoiled that eyer has been known, and at the 
iame time the moft coarfe, rude, favage,^ and fe*t 
rdcious. Nothing in the Revolution, no, not to 
sptiraie or A gefhire, not to the faHiion of a hat 
^ a {hoe, was lefl to accid^it* All. has been the 
redilt c£ ^fign; all has been ma;tter of initi<» 
tution, "No mechanical means could be devi&d in 
favojur of this incredible fyfliem of wickednefs and 
Tice> that has not been i^nployed* The ncHcA 
paffions, the love of glory, the love of country, have 
bee debauched into means of ifs prcfervation and 
it's propagafion. All forte of fhews and-exhibitions ' 
calculated tb inflame amd vitiate the imagin«^tion^ 
itvi pervert ihe, moral fenfe, have been con-» 
tarived. They have fometimes brought forth 
£m. or Iix .himdred ^drunken women, calling at 
llie. bar of ihe^ Alfismbly for the blood of their own 
thikiren, as- being royaliib or ccmfHtulionalifls^ 
Sometimes they have got a body of wretchcg^ 
etlling them&lves fiithers, to demand the murdec 
0(^ their fons ^ J)oaiting that Rome ,had\ but ona 
BmtiWybut that they could flieW five hundred. 

There 
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There were inftances, ift which they inverted, hhA 
retaliated the impiety, and produced fons, whd cal- 
led for the execution of their parents. The ftmn- 
datson of their Republick is laid in moral para-* 
doxest. Their patriotifm is always prodigy. AH 
thofe inftances to be found in hiftoty, wheliier real 
orfiibulou*, of a doubtful publick fpirit, at which 
xm»aHtj is perpliexed, reafon ig daggered, and from 
idiidi afirighted nature recoils,, are theit chofcn,. 
and almofl; &le examples for the inibru^ion of their 
youth. . 

The whole drift of their inftitution is contrary 
to that of the wife Lcgiflators of all countries, who 
dmed at improving infUn^ls into morals, and 
at grafting tiie virtues on the ftock of the natural 
afiecSUons, They, on the contrary, have omitted lio 
p^s to eradicate every benevolent apd noUe pro* 
penfity in the mind of men. In their culture it is a 
rule always to graft yirtueson vices, Theythink every 
thing unworthy of the name of publick virtue, un-^ 
lefs it indicates viblence on the private. All their 
^ew inftitutious, (and • with them every thing is 
new) ftrike at the root of our focial nature. Other 
Legiflators^ knowing that marriage is the origin 6f 
ail relations, and eonfequently the firft element of 
all duties, have endeavoured, by every art, to make 
it fecred. Tlw Chriftian Religion, by confining it 
to the pairs, aadby rendmng that relation indificM 

luUe 
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tuble^ has, by thcfe two things, done more towards 
the peace, happinefs, fettlement, and civilization 
of the wcwld, than by any other part in this whoks 
fcheme of Divine Wifdom. The direft eontrarj 
cowrie has been taken in the Synagogtic of Anti^ 
chriil, I mean in that forge and manufa^ory of all 
evil, the le6l which predominated in iht Qmiti* 
tuent Aflembly of 1789. Thofe monfters em» 
ployed the fame, or greater induftry, to deieccate 
and degrade that State, which other* Legiflators 
have ufed to render it holy and honourable. . By a 
ftrange, uncalled for declaration, they pronounced, 
that marriage was no better than. a common,- civil 
contrail. It was one of their ordinary tricks, to 
put their fentiments into, the mouths of certain 
pedbnated characters, which they theatiacally ex- 
hibited at the bar of what ought to be. a- Icrious 
Aflembly. One of thefe was brought out in the 
figure of a proftitute, whom they called by the 
affiwfted name of " a mother without being a 
wife/* This creature they made to call for a 
repeal of the incapacities, which in civilized States 
are put upon baftards. The proftitujtes of the Af- 
fembly gave to this their puppet tlie ian6lion. of 
their greater impudence. In confequence of the 
principles laid down, and the manners authorifed, 
baftards were not long after put on the footing of the 
iflue of lawful unions. Proceeding in the fpirit of 
the iirft authors of thei^' conftitutjoHy iiiccce4ing.afir 
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fcmblies went the full length o( the principle, and 
ga¥6 a licence to divorce at the mere pleafure of 
cither party, and at a month's notice. With them 
the matrimonial connexion is brought into ib de-r 
graded a ftate of concubinage, that, I believe, none 
of the tvrctchcs in London, who keep Warehoufes 
•f in&riiy, . would give oiit one of their viAims to 
private cuftody on fo fhort and infolent a tenure.. 
There was indeed a kind of profligate equity in 
thus giving to women the fame licentious power. 
The reafon they ailigned was as infamous ^ the a<Sl; 
declaring that women had been too long under the 
tyranny of parents and of hufbands. It is not ne- 
cefliiry to obferve upon the horrible confequence« 
of taking, one half of the fpecies wholly out of the 
guardianftiip and prote<ftion of the other. 

The praftice of divorce, though in fbme coun- 
tries permitted, has been difcouraged in all. In the 
Eaft, polygamy and divorce are in difcredit ; ant 
the manners corre(5l the laws. In R<»ne> whilft 
'Bjomt was in it's integrity, the few caufes aU 
lowed for divorce amounted in effe<5l to a prohi^ 
bition. They were only three. The arbitrary wi* 
totally excluded ; and iaccordingly ibme htiAd^edft 
cf yea;rs pafied, without a fingle exiufiple of 
that kind. When manners were corruptid, the 
laws were relaxed ; as the latter always folldw Tlit 
fynotr^ whert they are not able to regulate tfceW, 

or 
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or to vsin^ifh them. Of this circumftance the 
giflators of vice and crime were pleafed to takf 
notice^ as an inducement to adopt tbeir regulation; 
EcJding out an hc^^ that the permiffion would as 
rardy be made ufe of. They knew the contrary to be 
true ; and they had tskjcxi good care^ that the lawn 
fiiould be well feconded by the manners. Thear law 
of divorce, like all tiheir laws^ had not for it's ofcgei^ 
the relief of domeflick unealinefs, but the total 
' corruption of all morals, the total difconnedlion of 
ibcial life. 

It is a matter of curiofity to obferve the operatiq* 
of this ehcouragement to diforder. I have before me 
the PsHis paper, correfpondeiit to the ullial regifler 
of births, marriages, and deaths. Divorce, hapj 
pily, is no regular head of regiltry amongft civi- 
lized naticms. With th.e Jacobins it i^ remarkably 
flhat diyorce is not only a regular head, but it bajr 
fye poft of honour* It occupies the firft place ifi 
jtJu? lift^ In the three fidl months of the year 17ftS^ 
ijbbe mimber of divorces in that city amounted to 
S62* The marriages were 1 785 ; fo that the propoij- 
4ian of djvCMx^es to marriages was not much lefe than 
iO^ ^ three ; a thing unexampled, I .believi^, 
'^qpnon^ mankind. I. caufed oA enquiry to bp 
fitad^ at Do(9:or*s Commons, concerning the nui^>- 
-l>er<tf divorces t and found, that:all the divc^e^ 
(fASehj except by fpecial A61 ^ fuli^^r^:^ 
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fepanrtions, and not proper divorces) did itot 
amount in all thofeCourts^ and in an hundred ycars^ 
to mtich more than one fifth of thofe that palled^ in 
the fingk city of Paris, in three months. I followed 
up the enquiry telative to that city through feveral 
of the fubfequent months until I was tired^ and 
found the proportions ftill the feme. Since then I 
have heard that they have declared for a revifal of 
thefe laws : but I inow of riothing done. , It ap- 
pears as if the contract that renovates the world 
was under no law at all. From this we may take 
our eilimate of the havock that has been made 
through all the relations of life. With the Ja- 
cobins of France, vague intercourfe is^ without 
reproach ; marriage is reduced to the vileft con- 
eubinage ; ^children are encouraged to cut tbo 
throats of their parents; mothers are taught tlat 
tcndcmdfs is no part of thdr ' charafter ; and iA 
demonstrate their attachment to their party, that 
they ought to make no fcruple to tske with thdr 
Woody hands in the bowels of thofe who came 
from their own. " 

To all thig let us join the pradHce of canniba- 
iijhf, with which, in the proper terms, and with 
the grcateft truth, their feveral fadlions accufe 
each other.. By canniUalifm, I mean their devour- 
ing, as a nutriment of their ferocity, fome part of 
the bodies of thofe they have murdered ; Iheir 
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.drinking the blood of their vidlfans, and forcing 
the vi<5lirns themfelves to drink the blood of their 
kindred ilaughtered before their faces. By canw- 
balifm, I mean alfo to fignify all their namelefs, un- 
manly^ and abominable infults on the bodies of 
thpfc they (laughter. 

As to thofc whom they fufFcr to die a na;tural 
death, they do not permit them to ci^oy thelaft con- 
folations of mankind, or thofe rights of fepulture, 
v4iich indicate hope, and which meer nature has 
taught to mankind in all countries, to foothe the 
^fflidlions, and to cx>ver the infirmity of mortal 
condition. Th^ dilgrace men in the entry into 
life ; they vitiate and enflave them through the 
whole courfe of ^t ; aujd they , depriv^ tbem of all 
comfort at the conclufion of their difhonoured and 
depraved exiftence. Endeavouring to perfiiade the 
people that they are no better than beafts, th? 
whole body of their inftitution tends to make 
them beafts of prey, furious and favage. For this 
purpofe the acSlive part of them is difciplined into 
a ferocity which has no parallel. To this ferocity 
there is joined not one of the rude, unfafliioned 
virtues, which accompany the vices, where the 
whole are left to grow up together in the ranknefi 
of uncultivated nature. But nothiifg is left to na- 
ture in their lyftems. 
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The fame dilcipline which hardens their hearts 
telaxes their ' morals. Whilft courts of juftice 
were thriifl but by revolutionary tribunals, and 
filent churches were only the funeral moauments 
of departed religion, there were no fewer than 
tiineteen or twenty theatres, great and fmall, mod 
of them kept open at the publick expence, and all 
of them crowded every night. Among the gaunt, 
hagard forms of feifninc and nakednefs, amidft the 
yells of nlurder, the tears of afffi(!*rion, and the 
Cries of deipair, the long, the dance, the mimick 
^jie, the buffoon laughter, Went on as regularly 
as in the g^y hour of feftive peace. I have it from 
good authority, that under the fcaffbld of judicial 
murder, and the gaping planks that poured down 
blood on the fpec^ators, the fpace was hired out for 
a fhew of dancing dogs. I think, without concert, 
we have mide the very fame remark on reading 
fome of their pieces, which being written fbr'^other 
piirpofcs, let us into a view of their focial life. 
It llmck us that the habits of Paris had no refem- 
blancc to the finiihed virtues, or to the poliflied 
vice, and elegant, though not blamelefs luxury, of 
the capital of a great einpire. Their foci ety was 
more like that of a* den of outlaws upon a doubt* 
ful frontier ; of a lewd tavern for the revels and 
debauches of banditti, aflafflns, bravos, fmugglers, 
and their more defperate paramours, mixed with 
bombaflick players, the refufe and rejedled offal of 
ftroHing theatres, puffing out ill-forted "verfcs 
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about ^nitue^ mixed with the lie«i}tiou& and bUA 
phemous fongs, proper to the brutal and hardened 
courfe of life belonging to that fort of wrctehes.^ 
This iyftem of manners in itfelf is at war with all 
orderly and moral fociety, and is in it's 4ieighbeur- 
hood imfafe. If great bodies of that kind were 
any where eftablifhed in a bordering tcmtoryfWe 
fhould have a right to demand of their Govern- 
ments the fuppreflion of Aich a nuifance.- Wha:^ 
are we to do if the Government and the whole. 
community is of the fame defcription ? Yet that 
Government has thought proper to invite ours ta 
lay by its unjuft hatred, and to liften tp the voice 
Qf huniaqity as taught by their example. 

The operation of dangerous and delufivc. firll 
principles obliges us to have recourfc to. the true 
ones. In the intercourfe between nations, we aro. 
apt tp rely too much on th& inftrumental part, 
We lay. too mucji weight upon the formality oi. 
treaties and compa<?b. We do not a<Sl much more^ 
'wifely vfheii we trull to the intcrefts of men as- 
guarantees Qf their engagements. The interefta 
frequently tear to pieces the engagements ; an4 
the paflions trample upoa both. Entirdy to truft 
to either^ is to difregard our own fafety, or iiot to 
know mankind. Men are not tied to one an- 
other by papers apd feals. They are led to aflb- 
xiate by refemblances, by conformities, by fym-^ 
pathieSa It is with 'nations as with Individuals* 

Nothing 



Nothing h fo ftrong a tic of amity between luu 
tion and nation a^ correfpondaoce in laws> cuAom^, 
manners, and habits of life. Tbey have more tiian 
the force of treaties in themfelves. They are ohli^* 
gations written in the hpait. They approximate 
men to ihen^ without thpir knowledge, and fomt^ 
times againll their intentions. The fecret^ vmieen^ 
but irrefragable bond of habitual intfercourfe^ hold$ 
thcni together, even when their penrerie and liti- 
gious nature lets them to equivocate, fcuffie, and' 
fight about the terms of their written obligations. 

As to war, if it be the meant of wrong and vie- 
Ience> it is the fole means of juftioe amongfl nations^ 
Nothing can banifti it from the world. They who 
fay otiberwife, intending to impofe upon us, do 
not impofe upon themfelves. But it is o^e of the 
greatcft objoSls of human wifdom to mitigate thofc 
evils which we are unable to remove. The confor- 
mity and analogy of which I fpeak, incapable, like 
every thing elfe, of preferving perfe(Sl truft and 
tranquillity among men, has a ftrong tendency 
to fecilitatc accommodation, and to produce a ge- 
nerous oblivion of the rancour of their quarrds. 
With this limilitude, peace is more of peace, and 
war is lefs of war. I will go further. There hay^^ 
been periods of time in which communities, appa* 
rently in peace with each other, have been more 

perfe(Slly i(eparated tl^n^ in l^t^ timcs^ many n^^^ 
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lions in Europe have been in the courfc of long 
nnd bloody wars. The caufe mull be fought in the 
firiiiiitude throughout Europe of religion, laws, and 
hianners. At bottom, thefe are all the fame. The 
writers on , public law have often called this aggre^ 
gate of nations a Commonwealth. They had rea- 
son. It is virtually one great ftate having the lame 
balls of general law ; with fome diverfity of pro- 
vincial cuftoms and local eftablilhments. The na- 
tions of Europe have Had the very lame chriftiaft 
religion, agreeing in the fundamental parts, vary- 
ing a little in the ceremonies and in the fubordi- 
Hate dodlrines. The whole of the polity and 
CBConomy of every country in Europe has been 
derived from the lame fources. It was drawn from 
the old Germanic or Gothic cuftumaryj from the 
feudal inftitutions which muft be confidercd as an* 
emanation from that cuftumary ; and the whole has 
been improved and digefted into fyftem and dif- 
cipline by the Roman law. From hence arofe 
the feveral orders, with or without a Monarch, 
(which are called States) ifi every European coun- 
try ; the ftrong traces of which, where Monarchy 
predominated, were never wholly extinguifhed or 
merged in delpotifm. In the few places where 
Monarchy was caft ofl^ the fpirit of European 
Monatrchy was ftill left. Thofe countriesftill con- 
tinued countries of States; that is, of clafles, orders, 
an4 diftin<Slibns, Inch as had 'before fuWifled, or 
•^ nearly 
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nearly (b. Indeed the force and form of thejn^ 
tution called States, continued in greater perfe<ftieri 
^ in thofe republican communities than under Mo- ' 
narchies. From all thofe fcources arofe a fyftem cf 
manners and of education which was nearly fimilar 
in all this quarter of the globe ; and which foftened^ 
blended, and harmonized the colours of the whole* 
There was little difference in the form of the 
Univerfities for the education of their youth, .whe- 
ther with rega:rd to faculties, to fciences, or to the 
more liberal and elegant kinds of erudition. From 
this refemblance in the modes of intercourfe, and in 
the whole form and faihion of life, no citizen of Eu- 
rope could be altogether an exile in- any partctfit* 
There was nothing more than a plealing variety to 
recreate and inftru6l the mind ; to enrich the ima-r 
gina tion ; and to meliorate the heart. When a maa 
travelled or refided for health, pleafure, bufinefs 
or neceffity, from his own country, he never 
felt himfelf quite abroad. 

The whole body of this new fcheme of manners 
in fupport of the new fcheme of politicks, I con* 
fider as a ftrong and decifivq proof of determined 
ambition and fyftematick hoftility. I defy thc^ 
moft refining ingenuity to invent any otha* cauf5; 
for the total departure of the Jacobin Republick 
from every one of the ideas and ufages, religiouSj 
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Ifegttt^ iftortl, bf fotfeti; df this civilked w6rld, alitf 
Ibr bar tcirlngha^If froitl its coirimimiontrtth fuch 
itudied vkAeiHiey tut from a formed refolution tit 
ke^fong nJ)t^tts with that world. It has riot been, 
is has beeft falfdy attd Irrfldioufly reprefefited, thsrt 
tilde mifcreants h*d only broke isWth flieir did ^fe^ 
?emment. Thtj irtade a fchifin with the viiioib 
tini verier and thai ibhi&n extended to almoft ever/ 
thing great and IrnaH. For one, i ivMh, fince it 
is gone thns far, that the breach had been ib com^ 
^eat) m to make all intereouffe imprafticaHe i 
but partly by accidefit, partly ' by defign, partly 
from the refiftance of the matter, enough is left t6 
preferve intercourfe, whilft amity is tifeftroye^ or 
^feorrupted in it*S prtriciple. 

This violent breach of the c6mmuriity of Eu* 
rope, we m'uft cobclilde to have been made, (even 
if thiy ^lad «u)t cxprefsly declared it over ahd over^ 
again) either to force matikind iuto an lidoptio^ 
of their fyftem, or to live in perpetual enmity witl) 
a community the m4ft potent we have ever knoxvn. 
.Cfen any perfon imagine, that lA Offering to matt- 
kiiid this defperate akemative, there is liOihdicia- 
tioh of a hoftite mind; bccaufe men in' polleflioii 
of' the ruling authority aif« fuppdfed to have k 
right to 2tA without cocrcfon in their 6wn ter- 
ritories>\As.to the right of men' ta a:ft'aiiy 
itAitrt accordil^ to their pleafure, without any 
moral tie, no fuch right e;ufis« Mep are never in 
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i llate of total tndepeiidehce bJT dich oilier, tt ;i 
hot the coj^tibn of cmr iubtilre: nor is it cboceiTp 
able how txiy ihati Kian t}tirftie a fcoliliielisrabte coiirft 
ef iK^oa witixiut it^s having Ibme efieA upo^ 
tt^herl; tj^> bf courfe^ tHthOUt prodtiiiitig ftoie de«* 
iJ;oc of rcfp(>nfil)iHty for his fe6ii<lu<tti 1^ Jitu^ 
j$tms it whi&h men rtilatit^ Ibnd {^rt)dutid th# 
fteilea and prlndples Of th£lt tefpo^bitit^r^ a&4 
$SRxd dire<5litH» to prudence ih elaiStiii^ it; 

tXibnee of plade does not e^tihgulfll th« dutie* 
i^t the rights of men ; but it bflen rtnders their 
ezerclie imph:a£licahle; . ^ht fam^ circumftc^dce of 
diftanee. renders the noxloiis elfedts of an evil fyC- 
Um in a^ tommtinity lefs pemlcipiis^ But ther# 
ftre fituatibhs whe^e this difficulty does not oecuti 
«nd in whieh^ therdbre, thefe duties are obligatory, 
UiA thefe rights ar6 to be aflerted^ It has ever 
bec^ tilt method ofpublickjurifts to draw a great 
part of the analogies on which they form the law df 
aationsy fiom the principles of law which preml 
in eiY^ communis* Civil laws are not all of 
them merely pofiti ve. Thofe which are rather con* 
duiions of legal reafbn, than matteri^ of fiatotaUo 
prOvifion, belong to uhiverfal equity; and are rmS^ 
verially applicable. Abn^ the Whde pnetoriaxi 
law is fudb: There b A JLmv ^ N^gbkmbocd 
ffhlch does not leave a man perfe^ maficr on his 
OWh groimd. When andghbcmr ices 9^nfw trfSH^n, 
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in the nature of a nuifancc, fet up at his door/)i,6 
has a right to reprefent it to the judge ^who, on his 
part, has a right to order the work to re ftaid ; or if 
eftabliflied,,to be remoycd. On this head, the parent 
law is exprefs and clear; and has made iftapy wife 
provifions, which, without deftroy ing, regulate an4 
Teftrairi the right of cvftierjhip^ by the right of v/- 
iimge. No innovation \^ permitted that may re- 
dound, even fecohdarily, to the prejudice of ^ 
ne^hboiir. The whole do(?l:rine of that important 
head of praetorian law, ^ De novi operis nunciatione^* 
is founded on the j^rinciple, that;io««e^ ufefhould 
be made of 4 man's private liberty of operating 
u^n his private property, from whence a detriment 
m^y be juftly apprehended by hi? nelgh^mc. 
This law of denunciation is profpeilive. It is 
to anticipate what is called damtam infeOmn^ q/c 
damtmrn nandum falium^ that is a damage juftly 
apprehended but not a<5lually donc,^ !lplveii bpfore 
It is cjearly known, whether the innovation be.ds^ 
mageaiJe or not, the judge is competent, to ifluc a 
prohibition to innovate, until the point can be de- 
termined. This prcwnpf interference is grounded 
«n principles favourable to both" parties. It is pre- 
ventive of mifchief difficult to be repaired, and ot 
ill blood difficult to be foftenedr The rule . of 
.kw, therefore, which ccwnes before the evil, is 
amongft the very beft parts of equity, and juftifies 
thQ promptnefs of the remedy ; becaufe^as it is well 

obfervecL 
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tdblervsfl, BeS Jamni itifeSli uleritatem dyiderat h!t 
periculofa tfi dilatio: This right of denunciation 
does not hold, when things continue, however in- 
conveniently to the tieighbourhocid, according to 
the mntkkt tnode. For there id a Ibrt of prefiimp- 
tion agaiiift novelty, drawn out of a deep confide* 
|!atk>h of human nature and human affiurs; and 
ttie maxim of jurifprudence is well l^id down^ 
Ketnfiai pro lege femfer babeiurn 

« 

Such is the law of civil vicinity. Now wliere 
there id no conflitufed judge, as between mdepen- 

* * • 

dent ftates there is not, the vicinage itfelf i^tKe 

* - * 

ttetural judge. It is, peventively, the aflertor of it's 
0Wn rights ; or rcmedially, thear avengen Neighi 
^urs are prdamed to take cegnizancc of each 
«ther^ 2L&B. " Vicinij vicinprum faSa prejkmuntur 
Jciref* This principle, which, Kke the reft, is as true 
of nations, as of individual men, has beftowed on the 
^nd vicinage of Europe, a duty to know^ and a 
right to jwevent, any capital innovation which may- 
amoi|^ to the eredtion of a dangerous nuifance.* 
Of tSt importance of that iniioVation^ and tlil^ 

* a Xhu flatc of tilings cannot cxift in France without in* 
volving all the furrounding powers in one common ,d«ng^r» 
^^ without giving them the right, without impofing it on tbenv^ 
^* as a duty, to llop the prpgrefs of an evil which attacks the fua« 
^ damental pirinciples by which mankind is united in civil fo* 
•♦iCiety." Pedaration, aQth Oft. 1793.^ 

'* Q^ mifchi^ 



Inifcluef of tlMt nuifaoce, they ar^ to beilo^ 
^und to ju4ge not liti^ufly ; but it is in th^r 
€90]^»e|eiiGe to jud|^^ They have uniformlJF 
f4^ed on this. |%ht. What in C)Yi! ibciety is ft 
ground of ^Qioa, in pplitipk fpoiety is a ground of 
wtt. B^t the exercif^ of that ponnpetcnt jurifcKd^ 
^on is a matter of iiupcal prudence. As {vS^^ 
IpH ibciety, (q war in the political ipuft ever be il 
inatbar of great ddiberatip^^ It is not m$ c4 
that particular proceedings picked out h^re and 
•Ihere^ U^ f l^bjeft of guajreJ^ thd^ wilf do^ 
,^^e moA^, ao^ ^gr^ate pf miichief. Them 
Ifpx^ h^ marks of deliberation; ^ere muft bei 
itF9cesi of deAgn^ tb^e mui}^ be indibationa 6( 
XTialici^; there muft be tokens of ambition* IIktc 
V^ be force in the body where tliey exifb ; there 
mi^.bf 4^rgy in this mind* When all the^ ckr 
fPin^lviQ^. pomUne^ cq: the important psirbst <^ 
tb^% t|i9 d^ty of thfi^yicimty jQalla for the eciiercifii 
pfiffscpmpfipocci and ^ rules of pn^ience (hf 
|icil^telbfti%but4cmandit« . 

r |p dfP^btngt^ miifance erefied by ib p^leiBr 
9Ui a d^ufi|6loi7^ by the confim<^pn of fo infar 
now «ibi0thel> ^yJ^^S&P^ ^ m^t cellar tyt fuel^ 
libioies^ mwdiaws^ ^d hpiife-|>reaker$, a? never in- 
IbAed the worldj^ I ^ fo far Aoin aggravating, that 
2 have fallen infinitely Ihort of ,the ev0. No mai) 
^hc^ hf^ attended to the partici^a^ of what has 
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%6eja done In Franee^^ and cond^ined theB^ wkJi 
1^ pfi^piplee th^e afl^rted^ can po£Sb}y doub|^ i^ 
^Wfjiiefii I cOTipare with tW^ great caufa o£ iiatioiwj 
tbc^ tnfling ppjiuU of honour^ the ilill mom coOf 
teinptible poii^ of interqili the fight ceiemomes^ 
thewKk^aable pun^oa^ ttie dSfpotes about pnk 
ipfidai^i ^ lowptf^ (^ the boH^ng ofs fd9» ti^4 
4t^aiS»g m a hi)ndr^ of two of wild eat-iMi)» <mA 
^ 0A^ fid$ of the Qlobe^ whic^! have ofteft 
|p|id](ed up tfa» flttMS of betwneiBii aatkntt^ I 
i!»ild $Ao^lhed at thqfe pfffons^ w^do^ttotfci^ 
a reifibntpffQt^ aot micRV natnrai thtn yektkiiy atr 
the atrocious siiult9 that this immiht>u9 ccsa^ 
Dpimd ofieis to the dignit)r of ^ery aatios^ 0OA 
ifhq am npt aldrmpd wi$b w]Mti it tbr^atensta their 
iafety. 

■• • * 

I hpe therefi^mbeen doddedlj of ofHokm, int^ 
pur declarationatWhiteball^iD the bqgitming of this 
war 9 that the vicinageof Europe had not ox^jjraright^ 
Vut an indifpenfible duty, and an extent mterejl^^ 
to ^enunciate this new wqrk before it faad|)roduced 
the danger we have ib fordy £dlt^ and which we 
^hall long feel, Hie example of what is'db^.by 
France 18 too impc»tant not to have a vaft aod 
exteniiye influence; and that example backed*^ With 
it*s power, muft bear with great force en tlio^b. 
who are near it ; cfpcciatiyxm thofe who fliall itv* 
$x>giii2e ^e pi9t9i»<W lE^qpohUck (m th« paaoipla 
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fipofa which it now ftands* It is not an bid flruc* 
ftirc^ which you .'have found as it is,;'|ind are ndf 
to difpute of the origiiAI end and cfefign witH 
which it had been fo fafhioned. It is a reccftt 
wrong, and can plead no prefcription. It violated 
the rights ujpon which not only the coriimunlty of 
France, but thofe on which all communities ^re 
Ibundedv The principles on which they * proceed 
arc general principles,* " tnd are as true in Bngl^4 
ts iii' any dtber country. They Jwhd. (though 
with the pureft intentigne) recognise the' author 
fity of thde Regicides and robbera upoiv prin-»' 
ciiplei juftify their ads, and eftablifh them as pre*^ 
cedents. It is a queftic^i not between Prance and; 
England;*- It is a queflion between property aiicl 
force. The property claims ; and it*s cldm, ba^ 
been allowed^ The property of the nation is, the 
nationr They who maflacre, plunder, and .expe| 
the body of the proprietary, are murderers and rob- 
bers. The State, in it's eflfence, muft b^ moral 
and juft: and it may be fo, though ^a tyrant or* 
ufurper fhould be accidentally at the head of it. . 
This is a thing to . be lamented ; but this \iot-* 
withftanding, the body of the commonwealth' 
may remain in all it's integrity and be perfe<91y* 
found in it's compofition. The prefent cafe is' 
different. It is not a revolution in government. 
It is not the vi<5lory of party over party. It is a de- 
fou<5lion. and decompolixion of the whole fociety ;' 
' . which 



J 
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wbich never caabe made of right by any fkOiou^ 
however .pcarcr&lj norwithouttcrribleconfequwcea 
to all about it, both in the adl and in the example; ' 
This pretended Republick is founded in crimes/and 
-cxifts^.by. wrong and robbery j and wrong and. rob*-, 
bery^ far from a title tq . any * thing, is war ^witk 
pnnlundv. To be^at peace With robbery is to be 
wi^CQmplicewith it. . . 






M^re tbcalitj does^ not. cpnilitute a body po^ 
liticL Had Cade and his gang got polief%a d 
London^ th^y* would not have been the Xord^ 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council. The 
]body politick of France exited in the majcfty 
of" it's throne; in the dignity of it's, nobijity ; 
in ^he honour of it's gentry ; in the fanftity of it'^ 
clergy ; in the reverence of it's magiftracy ; in 
the .weight and aonfideration - due to. it's landed 
property in the feveral b^Uiages j jn the refpeijl 
due to it's moveable fubftance rejH;efented by 
the corporations c^ the, kingdom. All thefe par^ 
ticul.ar mdecula imited, fonn ^e great mafs 
of what is truly the body politick in all coui^*. 
tries. They are fo Inany depofits and recep-^ 
tacles of juilice ; becaufe they can only exilt 
by jufiice* Nation is a moral efience^ not a geo- 
graphic^ arrangement^ or a denomination of 
y^e nomenclator. Frsuacp, though out of her 
tcnitorial po0einon> exifts ; . becaufe nie fole 

poffible 
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lieret^ tsaSts find cWims, God AfAnd, tbal tf ybiat 
were espied fittoi |Ottr hto&l^y rtiffiatts ^i 
wSEk6BM^ ibat I ftodd cadi ^t xktarial imAs^ 
floors and yuiddws ct, ^ * ^^ ' ^ tl)e aiK^tcot tad 
lbraoi&i«1>Iefimi3jrof<«--«^>-«-*^ Aift I k> trafisfer to 
the intruders^ who nbf coiiteht f6 tftm jrott out 
ttaked to the world^ wovHd rob y<Kt Of joitf very 
Mme^ dl the dleem htid teQ>e^ I (me tb j^tnx f 
ne R^;teide8 ill f'faoce li^ not Frafice. fVaaoe 
is oQtof her bounds^ but the kingdom ^ ^eiktoei 

l^o illu^tp ni]^ opnldtls on fhi$ fubjefti itt p§ 
Ibppofe a eaf^ whichi after lirhdt has h^^ne^^ we 
cannot <thii& abiblut^jr ii^polfibley 4migh the 
auguiy 18 to be abominated^ and .the etrent depre» 
eated with our moft ardent prayers. Let us fep* 
pofe then, that our gracious Soveireign was facri* 
kgioully murdered ; his exemplary Clueen^ at t&t 
%cad of the matronage of this land^ murdered 
in the iame manner : That thofe Princefles wholb 
beauty and modeft elegance ai^ the Ornaments of 
the country, and who are the leaders and patterns 
uf the ingenuous youth of their, fex, were put 
to a cruel and ignominious death, with hundreds 
of others, mothers and daughters, ladies of the 
firft diftihJaion ; — ^that the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of York, princes the hope and pride of the 

9 nation^ 
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^1^% ,witll^l^%ff , bye^^ . were forced .to^fly 
fyom the knives' ©f afl^ns— that the whole body 
of our . excellent CleFgy were either mafiacred 
pr robbed of* all, and tranfpbrtcd — ^the Ohriftian 
Religion, in all it*s denominations, forbidden and 
gerfqcutedithe law totally,; fundamentally, and in 
^II itV ^arts deftroy^d— the judges put to death Tby^ 
i-eyolutiona^ tribunals— the Peers and Commons 
robbed to thq laft acre of tKeir eftates ; niaflacred if 
they ftaid,. or obliged to feek, life in flight, in exile 
ajid ifj beggary— that the whole landed property 
_fliould (hare the very fame fate — ^that every mih- 
tary and naval officer of honour and rank, almoft 
Jto a man^, (hould be placed in the fame defcrip- 
jtion of conftfcation and eiile-^that^the principal 

merchants and bankers fhould ba drawn out, as 

**-' '....>...;., ,.*■.. . ., . ■ ^ ... 

f^pn^ ap hen-coop, for flaughter — ^that the citizens 
of our greateft aad mpft flouriihing cities, when 
the hand and the machinery of the hangman were 
not found fufficient, fhould have been colleiSled in 
thepublick fquares, and mafiacred by thoufands with 
cannon ; — if three hundred thoufand others fhould 
have been doomed to a fituatioij worfe than death ih 
npifonle and^pefiilential prifpns ;— in fuch a cafe, is 
it in the fadlion of robbers I am to look for my, coun- 
try ? Would this be the England that you andl,and 
even fb-angersjadrnlred, honoured, loved^ and che- 
rijfhed ? . Would riot the exiles of England alone be 
. my. Government and my fellow citizens ? Would 
' ' • R - not 
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not their places of refuge be my temporary country? 
Would not all my duties and all my afiedions bt 
there and there only ? Should I coniider myielf as ^ 
tr^tor to my countr)', and deferving of death, if I 
knocked at the door and li^rt of even' Potentate 
fh Cliriftendom to fuccour my friends^ and to 
avenge them on tiieir enemies? Could I^ in' any 
way, Ihew mylelf more a Patriot ? What ihoiild 
I think of thofe Potentates who ihfulted their 
fufFering brethren ; who treated them as vagrants^ 
or at leaft as mendicants.; and could find na 
allies, no "friends, but in Regicide murderers 
and robbers? What ought I to think and feel, 
if being geographers inftead of Kings, they re-, 
cognized t^ic deiblated cities, the wafted fields, 
and the rivers "polluted with blood, of this geo- 
metrical meafurement, as the honourable member 
of Europe, called England ? In that condition 
what iliould we think of Sweden, Denmark, or 
Hollaiid, or whatever Power afforded us a churKlb 
and treacherous hofpitality, if they fliould invite 
us to join the flandard of our King, our Laws,, 
and our Religion* if they fho^ld give us a direA 
pfomile of pr6te6lion, — if after all tHk, taking ad- 
vantage 'oT our deplorable fituation, which left us 
no choice, thev were to treat us as the loweft and 
vileft of all mercenaries ? If they were to fend us 
far from the aid of our King, and our fufFering 
"CouhtryVto fquander us away in the moil peftilen- 
.\" * tial 
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tial cliipates for a venal, enlai^ment of their own 

territories,, for the purpbfe of trucking them, when 

obtained, with thofe very robbers and murderers 

they had called upon us to ipjwfe with our bloodr? 

What would be our fentin^cnts, if in tliat mifera-' 

ble fervice we were not to be confidered either as 

Englifh, or.as Swedes, Dutch^ Danes, but as out* 

cafts of the human race ? Whilft we were fighting ^ 

thofe Battles of 'their intereit, and as their foldiers^' 

how fhould we feci if we were to be excluded 

from all their cjatels ? How muft we feel, if the 

pride and flower of the Englifli Nobility and 

Gentry, who might efcape the peftilential clime, 

and the devouring fword, (hould, if taken pri-^- 

loners, be delivered over as rebel ifubje(fts, to be 

condemned as rebels, as traitors, as the Tileft of 

all criminals, by tribunals formed of Maroon ne- 

groe flavcs, covered over with the blood of their 

maftei^, who were made free and organifed into 

judges,ibrthcirrobber}es andmurders? Whatfhould 

we feel underthis inhuman, infulting, and barbaix)us 

protedion, of Mufcovites, Swedes or Hollanders ? 

Should we not obteft Heaven, and whatever juftice 

there is yet on Earth ? Opprelfion makes wife men 

mad ; but the dlftemper is ftill the madnefs of the 

wife, which is better th^n the fobriety of fools: 

Their cry is the voice of facred mifery, exalted, not 

into wild raving, but into the fan6lified phrenfy 

of prophecy and inipiration — in that bittemefe of 

R a foul^ 
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fpuly in %\iBt indignation of (ufFeQng "virtue, in 

tbat exaltation of defpair, woul/1 not perfecuted 

^^ ■ • • • - • ■ ' ' 

Englifh Loyalty cry out, with an awful warning 
voice, and denounce the deftru6lion that waits on 
Monar<?hs, who confider fidcfity to them as the 
moil degrading of all vices ; who fuffer it to be 
pupifhed as the moft abominable of all crimes ; 
and who have no refpeft but for , rebels, traitors, 
B^cides, and furious ,negro flayes, whofe crimes 
have broke their chains ? Would' not this warm 
][anguage of hi^ . indignation have more of found 
rj^afon in it, more pf real ^fFedlion, more of true 
attachment:, than, all the lullabies of flatterers, who 
^puld hufh Monjarchg to lj<cep in the arms of death ? 
i^t them b^ well convinced, that if ever tliis ex- 
ample fhoHld^ prevail in^^i^VjvhcJ^; extenL,Jt will 
Ifj^e^ it's full op^ra|ion. Whilft Kings ftaira firm on 
tjieir baie, tljiough under that bafe there is a fure- 
lyrought mine, thej;e, will not be wanting to their 
|e;vees ^ fingle. perfon of thofe who are attach- 
ed to their fortune, and not to their perfons or 
caufe t But hereafter none will fupport a tottering 
^pne. .; Sonie )vill fly for fear of b?ing cnifhed 
jtlidferJ^h^.^iSJ fpme will join inm^^ing it. They 
will/eek in the deftruftipn of Royalty, fame, and 
{)ower, .an<J wt;^\hj ajid the homage of King^, 
with lUvbel^ witih : Carnof^ yvit^ Revel^^^^^^ an^ w^th 
^^MerJins B,nd Xh^T^Jliem. rather than. fufFcf 
exile and beggary with the CondSsy or the Broglios, 
8 the 
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the Cdfirles^ the UAvrais^ the Serrenis^ the OS^'' 
jsjaA^^, and the long Ime of loyal, filfFeriflg Patirlot: 
Nobility, or to be butchered with ' the oracles* tod 
die vidUnis of the laws, t\it D'6rmeJloi% ih^SBP 
premenilsj dnd the Malejkerhes. This example ^^ 
fliall give, if inftead of adhering to our fellows in' tf" 
caiile which is an honour to vH all, wfe abandon the 
lawiTuI Govemih'iiAf ahd lawful corporate boHy Of 
^na^t tb hunt' for a fliarhefol and' rutn6Uft frater- 
nity, with this ddiousvrfiirpilaon that d!i!^d«<sf-- 
Viliued (bdety and the human race. 

~ - t ■ 

. And is then example iiothirig ? It is every' thilig. 
Example is the fchool of mankind, ai;id they will 
fearn iat no other, 'iThis war id a war dgfeirfft that 
exiampfe. It is not a war for Louis the Eighteeilft^' 
or even for the property, vfrtue, ^dclilyW Fiance** 
It is a wi- for George the Third, for Francis the 
Second, and for all the dimity, property, hondinv 
virtue, and religioli bf JEn^land, of Germany, antf 
of all nations. 

* I know that all I have faid of the iyftematiclt 
unfociability of this new-invented fpecies of repiib- 
lick, and the impoflibility of preferving pfeace, is an^ 
fwered by aflertmgthat the fchemc of manners, mo- 
rals, and even of maxims and principles of ftatc, \t 
of no weight in a queftion of peace or war betweeil 
communities. This db<5hine *is fiippoAed by ex- 
ample. 
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t 

u&ipiCf ' The cafe of Algiers is cited, with an hint^. 
as if it wcwf the ftronger cafe* I Ihould take no 
notice of this fort of inducement, if I had found 
it ortly where firft it was, I do not want rcfpedl 
fat thdfe from whom I firft heard it — ^but having 
no cootrbverfy at prefent with them, I only think 
it not dmiis to reft on it a Httle, as I find it adopt* ^ 
ed with much mor^ of the fame kind, by feveral of 
thoie on whom fuch reasoning had formerly made 
P6 apparel impreflion. If it had no force to pre-, 
vent us fixMn fubmitting to this neceflary war, it. 
fumifhes no better ground for our making an uni'^ 
necellary and ruinous peace, 

TTus analogical argument drawn from the 
cafe of Algiers would lead us ii good way. The 
U& is, we ourfelves with a little cover, others 
inore cKrecSlly, pay a tr Untie to the Republick of 
Al^ers.^ Is it meant to reconcile us to the pay- 
ment of a tribute to the French Republick ? That 
^hia, with other thihgs more ruinous, will be de- 
manded hereafter, I little doubt ; but for the pre- 
fent, this 5viII not be avpw^d— r-though our minds , 
are to be gradually prepared for it. In truth, the 
arguments from this cafe are worth little, even to 
thofe who approve the baying an Algerine for- 
bearance of piracy* There are many things which 
men do riot approve, that they mufl do. to avoid 
a gTQptof evil. To argue from thence, that they 

are 
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are to a«5l in tlie feme manner in all caitfs, i^ 
turning necoffity into a law. Upon what is mat- 
ter of pradencc, the argument conchides tho con* 
trary way. Becaufe we have done one humiliate 
ing atft, We ought, with infinite caution, to. admit 
-more a^ of tho fame nature, left hiimiiliation 

I 

Ihould become our habitual ftate. Matters of pru- 
dence^ are under the dominion of circumflances, 
and not of logical anal<^es. It is fo abfurd , to take 
itotberwife. . . 

V ■ 

t 

I, for one, do more than doubt the. policy of 
this kind of convention with Algiers. On thofe 
who think as I do, the argument aJ hwnmetn can 
•hake no fort, of impreffion. I know ibmething ctf 
the Conftitution and compofition of this very cxlft^- 
ordinary Republick. It has a Conftitutioft, I admi^ 
limilar to the prefent tumultuous military tyranny 
of Fr&iice, by which an handful of oblcure ruffians 
domineer ever a fertile country, and a brave people* 
For the compofition, too, I admit> the^AIgerine 
comnuHiity refemblcs that of Fiance; beidg f(j|fni* 
ed out of the very fcum, Icandai, difgracc, and peft 
of the Turkifli Afia. The grand JSeigDor, to diibux^ 
dien the country, fuffcrs the Dey to recruit, in hid 
dominion^:!, the corps of Janifaries, or Afephs, which 
form the DireAory and Council of EWws of the 
African Republick one and indivtl%le. But 
notwithftanding this refemblaocc, which I allow, I 

never 
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Aevctr fhail fd far mjure ijie Juniferiari Reptibr^ 

lick, iof Algiers, as to put it in cbnippriibix for every" 

Ibrt pf criine,. turpitude, . aod . oppr^on with th? 

Jaoot^in iRepuUick of Parif(. There is do qiu^on 

with line to which x^ ihei twa I fhould cboofe to 

be a ne^hbour or a lubjedl^ i But iituafed as Tam^ 

lamim ftc^dangerofbefcoraing to Algiers either the 

<one-or tbeother. It is not fo in my relation tp-the 

atheiftiitaL fanaticks of France. I am th^ir f^gh<^ 

hour ; X may become their fubjecft. H^ve the Genh 

tlemen who borrowed this happy paralld, no 

idoa of* the' different conducSl to be held tt^ith 

regkrd to the veiy fame i evil at an imte^ di^f* 

t^tice, BudHvhcn it is at your door B wheft it*s pow^ 

^ ettoti^ou]^ 36 when it is oomparatively as feeble (H 

-if 4 dii|tncc i^ remote ? when there is a barrier of 

•UlE^agef aild ufages, which .prevepts corruption 

^Jteotigh;«4rtain old correfpondences and habi-* 

^udiSs;! foin^Uie contagion of , the horrible novd^ 

^ticKi t|iat I atft introduced into every thing elfe? 

^^C?il^ .Votttenjflate, ^x^ithout- dread, a royal ^ ^ 

-tia|ji(JiUtii:^ger: on the borders of Pegu, I caji 

-loQk'fl* iiipj;, ^\ih 'an eafy curiofity, as priibh€f 

^Ifithih btir8.iO( the menagerie of the Tdwer. Buft 

Iff^ by^tlfabeasl pM^us, m otherwife^ he was to 

itome itot^'iBe'iLpbby of the Houfe of Gcmmons 

%hilft yoto tioJor "ma opeil, any of you would be 

iixmt iloiit^thdn wife, who would not gladly make 

iyOUf ^oape.ckrt-pftlie.'backwiiidows. J certainly 

fhould 
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faSsdSA dn^ mott fivm a wild eat in my bed^ 
chamber, than frqm all the lions that roax in tho 
de&rts behind Algiers. But in this parallel it )A 
the cot that is at a diilance, and the lions and ty- 
gers^ that are in our anti^cbambers and our lobbies* 
Algiers is not near ; Alters is not powerful ; AI-' 
giers is not our neighbour; Alters is not infcc-? 
tipus. Algiers, whatever it may be, is an old crea- 
tion.; and we have good data to calculate all the 
miibhief to be apprej^ended ftt>m it. When I find 
Algiers transferred to Calais, I will teJl you what I 
think of that point. In ithe mean time, the cafe 
quoted from tl^e Algerine rfiipOTts, will -not apply 
as authority. We (hall put -it out ^{ court ; and 
^ 6r ad- that goe^, let- Ae counfel for the Jaedbin 
j^eaee tdee nothing by their motion. 

* ' , ■ ■ * 

When we yo(ted, as you and I did, with naany 
nlpre whom you and I refpecft and love, to refill 
thi$ enemy, we were providing for dangcjrs that were 
diredt, home, prefling, and not rem6te^ comtitigent, 
uncertain, and formed upon loofe s^ijialogies. We 
judged ofthe danger with which \ve\v;ere menaced by 
.Jacobin France, from the whole tetioir of it's conduct ; 
not from one or two doi^btftil or detached a<5ls or 
expreflions. I n9t only concurred in the idea of 
combining with Europe in this war; but to the 
beft of my pow:ier ever itimulated Miniftcrs to that 
conjundlion of 4ii^arefls and qf . effdrtSi * I joined 
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with them with all my foul, on the principles conr 
tained in that manly and mafteriy ftate-paper, 
which I have two or three times referred to,* and 
may Hill more frequently hereafter. The diploma- 
tick colle(3:ion never was more enriched than with 
thispiece« The hiftcwickfaftsjuftify every ftroke 
6f the mafter. ^^ Thus painters write their names^ 
at Co." . 

.Various perfons may concur- in the fame mea* 
iiire on various grounds. They may be various, 
without being contrary to, or exclufive: of each 
other. I thought the infolent, unprovoked ag- 
greflion of the Regicide, upon our Ally of Hol- 
land, a good ground of war. I think his manifeft 
attempt to overturn the balance of Europe, a 
good ground of war. As a good ground of war, 
I confidfcr his declaration of war on his Majefty 
and his kingdom. But though I have taken all 
thele'to my aid, I confider them as nothing 
more than as a fort of evidence to indicate the 
treafonable mind within, hcmg before their a6ls 
of aggreffion, and their declaration of war, the 
faftion in France had afliimed a form, had adopt-- 
cd a body erf* principles and maxims, and had regu- 
larly and lyflcmatically a6led on them, by which 
file virtually had put herielf in a pofture, which 
was in itfelf a declaration of war againft mankind. 

'* Dedaratioii) Whitehall, OA. 29, 1 793. 
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It is- fakl by the Direftory in their ieveral ma- 
lufeiloeS) that we of the people are tumultuous fcr 
l^eace ; and that Minifters pretend negociation to 
^ufe us: This they have learned from the lan- 
guage of many amongft ourfelves, whofe converfa- 
tiotis have been one main caufe of whatever extent 
the opinion for peace with Regicide may be« But 
I who think the Minifters unfortunately to be but 
too ferious in their proceedings, find myfelf obliged 
to fay a little more on this fubjedl of the popular 
opinion* 

Before our opinions are quoted againii ourfelves, 
it is proper that, from our ferious deliberation, they 
may b« worth quoting. It is without reaibn we 
praife the wifdbm of our Conftitution, in putting un- 
der the difcretion of the Crown, the awful truft of 
war and • peace, if the Minifters of thte Crown 
virtually return it again into our hands. The truft 
was * placed there as a facred depofit, to fecure us 
againft popular raflinefs in plunging into warsj 
and againft the efFe6ls of popular difmay, dif- 
guft, or laffitude in getting out of them as im- 
prudently as we might firft engage^in them* To 
have no other meiaiiire iti judging of thofe. great ob- 
jefts than our momentary opinions and defires, is 
to throw us back upon that very democracy which^ 
in this part, our Conftitution was formed to avoid. 

S2 It 
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It is no excufe ^t all for a mmifter, irho 
$X our ftdire^ takes a meaiure contrary to our 
fafety, that it i$ our own a6t. He who d<pea not 
ftay the hand of fuicide> is guilty <rf muitlav 
On wr part I fay^ that to be i^ftm^ed, is not 
tp be degraded or enilaved. Information is aB 
advantage to us ; and we have a right to de^ 
mand itf He that is bound to aA in the dark 
cannot be feid to a^ freely. MTien it appears evi- 
dent to cmr goyemors that oar defire^ and our in- 
. terefts are at variance, they ought not to gratify the 
former at the expence of the latter. Statefinen 
are plao^ on a9 eminence, th^t they may Ita^e a 
larger horizon than we can poilibly comjaGiand. 
They hgivc a whole before them» which we can 
contemplate oply in the parts, a^d even without 
the p^eflary relations. Miniilera are not only our 
natural rulers but our naiti^r^l guides. Keai<^ 
clearly and manfully delivered, has in itfcV a 
mighty force : but reaibn ia the moujth of- legal 
autjl^i^, is, I may fairly iay, isrefiflible. 

I admit that reafon of flatcj will hot, in many cir- 
cumftances pennit the difclofiire of the true ground 
of a public proceeding. * In that cafe filence is 
manly and it is wife. It is fair to catt fiir trull 
whpn the; principle of reaibn itfelf fuipends i€s 
pviblic ufe. I take the diftindlion to be thia The 
ground of a particuly meafure, making a part of 

a j)lan, 
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a plan, it is rarely proper to divtirge. All the 
broader groands of pplicy on which the general 
plan is. to be adopted, ought as rarely to be cc«i- 
cealed. They, who have not the whole fcaiife be^ 
&ane them^ call them politicians, call them people, 
call them wh^t you will, are no judges. The dif- 
ficulties of the cafe, as well as it's fair fide, ought t^ 
be prefent^d. T^is ought to be done : and it is 
all that can be done. Wh^n we have our true fi- 
tuaticm diilincSly prefented to us, if then we rfefolve 
with a blind and headlong violence, to refift the 
admonitions of our friends, and to caft ourfelyes 
4nto the hands of our potent and irreconcilcable. 
foes, then, And not till then, the minifters ftand 
acquitted before God and man, for whatever may 
come. 

Lamenting as I do, that the matter has not had 
ib full and j(ree a difcuffion as it requires, I mean 
to omit none of the points whicli feem to me 
nec^&ry for coniideration, previous to an ar-' 
raiigement whidh is for ever to decide the form 
and the fate of Europe. In the courfe, there- 
fero, of wi«t L Ihall have the honour to addrefs to 
ycm, I pnjpofe the following queftions to your fe- 
ibiis vthoUgbts. 1. Whether the prefent lyilem, 
which flands for a Government in France, be fuch 
as in peace and war aiFedls the neighbouring States 
in a xnannv different from the internal Govern- 

meat 
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mcnt that formerly prevailed in that counlry ? 
2. Whether that fyftem, fuppofing it's views hoftife 
to other nations, poflefles any means of being- 
hurtful to them peculiar to itfell ? 3. Whether 
there has been lately fuch a change in France, 
as to alter the nature of if s iyftem, or it's efiecSl 
upon other Powers ? 4 . Whether any publick de- 
clarations or engagements exift, on the part o£ tbe 
allied Powers, which Hand in the way of a treaty 
of peace, which fuppofes the right and confirais 
the power of the Regicide faction ■ in France ? 
5. What the ftate of the other Powers of Europe 
will be with refpedl to each other, and their colonies, 
on the conclufion of a Regicide Peace ? 6. Whe- 
ther we are driven to the abfolute neceflity of 
making that kind of peace ? 

Tbefc heads of enquiry will enable us to make 
the application of .the feveral matters of fad and 
topicks of argument, that occur in this vaft diA - 
cuffion, to certain 6xed principles. I do not 
mean to confine myfelf to the order in which they 
ftand; I fhall difcufs them in fuch a manner as ' 
Ihall appear to me the beft adapted for fhewing 
their mutual bearings and relations. IJcrc then I 
clofe the public matter of my Lett«r ; but before 
i have done, let me fay one word in apology (or 
mvfelf. ' \ . '^ . . ;:, ..: 
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' In wiftiing this nominal peace not to be precipi- 
tated^ I Mn fure no man living is left difpofed to 
blame the prefent Minilhy than I am'. Some of 
my oldeft friends, (and I wilh I could fey it of 
more of them) make a part in that Miniftry. 
There are fome indeed, ** whom my dim eyes in vain 
explore.'' In my mind, a greater calamity could 
not have fallen on the publick than the exclufion 
of one of them. But I drive away that, with other 
melancholy thoughts. A great deal ought to be (aid 
upon that fubje<Sl or nothing. As to the diflinguifhed 
perfons to whom my fHends who remain, are joined, 
if benefits, nobly and generoufly conferred, ought 
to procure good wiihes, they are intitled to my 
bed vows ; and they have them all. They have 
adminiftered to me the only confolation I am 
capable of receiving, which is to know that no 
individual will flifFer by my thirty years fervice 
to the publick. If things fhould give us the com- 
parative happinefs of a ftrugglc, I fhall be found, 
I was going to fay fighting, (that would be 
foolifti) but dying by the fide of Mr. Pitt, I mull 
add, that if any thing defenfive in our domeftick 
fyflcm can poffibly fave us from the difaftcrs of a 
Regicide peace, he is the man to fave us. If the 
finances in fuch a cafe can be repaired, he is 
the mai> to repair them. If I Ihould lament any 
of his a6ls, it is only when they appear to me 
to have no refemblance to ails of his* But 

let 
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let him not have a cenfidcnce in himfelf, which 
IK) human abilities can warrant. His alnlities ar6 
ftilly equal *(and that is to fay much for any man) 
to thofe that ar^ oppc^ed to him. But if wc 
look to hun as oilr fecurity againft the cbhfe* 
qucnces of a Regicide Peace, let us be afliu'ed, that 
a Regicide Peace and a Cohftitutional Miniftry are 
terms that will not agree. With a Regicide Peace 
the King cannot long have a Minifter to ferve 
hiin, nor the Minifter a Kin^ to ferve. If the Great 
Dilpofer, in reward of the royal apd the private 
virtues of our Sovereign^ Ihould call him from the , 
calamitous fpedlacles, which will attend a ftate q( 
amity with Regicide, his fucceflbr will fiirely Ice 
theni, unfefs the fame Pro^ridence grcatiy antici-' 
pates the courfe of nature. Thinking thus, (arid 
not, as I conceive, on light grounds) I dare not 
jfliattcr the reigning Sovereign, nor any IVEnifter he 
has of can have, nor his Sacceflbr Apparent, nor 
any of thofe who may be called to ferve him, with, 
what appears to me a falfe ftate of their fituation^ 
We cannot have them and that Peace together- 



I do not forget that there had been a oonfider-: 
^ble difference between feveral of our friends, with 
my infignificant felf, and the great man at the 
head of Miniftry, in an eariy ftage of thefe difcuf- 
ftons. But I arn fufe there was a period in which 
we agreed better in the danger of a Jacobin exift-. 

ence 
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enceiA France. Atooetim^ he and all Eui-ope 
ieemed to feel it. But why am not I converted 
with £) many great Powers, and (o many great 
Minifters ? It is Becaufe I am old and flow.— 
1 am in this year, 1 796, only where ^11 the powers 
«f Europe were in 1 793, I cannot move with thid^ 
proceflion of the Equinoxes, which is preparing for us 
th^ return of fome very pld, I am afraid no gdklen 
«ra, '<9r the commencement of (qme new aera that 
rt\u$t be denominated from fome new metaL In 
this crifis I muft hold my tongue, or I muft fpeak 
with freedom. Falfhood and delufion are allowed 
in no cafe whatever : But, as in the exercife- of all 
the virtues, there is an oeconomy of truth. It is a 
fort of temperance, by which a man fpcjaks truth 
with meafure tkat he may fpeak it the longer. But 
as the fame rules do npt hold in all cafes — ^what 
would be right for you, who may prefume on a 
feries of years'befpre you, would have no Ijenie for 
me, who cannot, without AbjrurdjtyjCala^ilate on 
fix months of life^ What I fay, I mtifi fay at once. 
Whatever I write is in it's nature teftamentary. It 
may have the weakne/s, but it has the fincerity of 
a dying declaration. . For the few days I have to 
linger here, I am removed completely from the 
buly fcene of the world ; but I hold myfelf to be 
ftill refponfible for every thing that I have' done 
whilft I continued on the place of a6lion. If the 
raweft Tyro in politicks has been influenced by the 
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authority of my grey hairs, and led by aity thh^ 
Sn my Ipecches, or my writii^, to enter into tbfe 
"wur^ he has a right to call upon me to knotv why 
I have changed my cpimons, or JwHy, When tho&^ 
I voted with, have adopted better notions, I jfeiv 
fevere in exploded erroxir ? ' 

When I feem not to acquiefce in the a<9s <tf 
thdfe I refpeft in eveiy degree fhdrt 6{ fiipetf^ 
tfon, I am obliged to give my reafons fully. I 
eannot fet my authority againft their authority. 
But to exert realbn is not to revolt againft authority, 
Heaibn and authority do not move^ in the &mc 
parallel. That realbn is an amicus dutia who fp&tfcs 
de piano y not pro trihinalu It is a friend *i^hi> 
makes an ufeftd fuggeftion to the Court, without 
queftioning it'^s jurifiii<5i6n. Whilft he acknow- 
ledges it*s competence, he promotes it*s cAciency* 
I ithall purfue the pla^ I have chdked out in my 
Letters lliat follow this. 
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LETTER II. 



Gn the Genius and CharaSler of the Fretfch 
itevo/tffion as it regards other Nations. 



war i>BAR siR^ 

ICIofed ray firft Letter with fcrious matter ; 
and i hope it has employed your thoughts. 
The fyflem of peace muft have a reference to 
the fyftem of the war. On that ground, I muft 
therefore again recal your mind to our original, 
opinions, which time and events have noc 
taught me to vaiy. 

My ideas and my principles led mc, in thiii 
conteft, to encounfjer France, not as a State, \>\x% 
as a Fadion. The vaft territorial ?x,tent of t^itf 
country^ it*s immenfe population, it's riches of 
produ&ion, it's riches of commerce and con- 
vention — ^the ^hole agg;regat^ mafs of whajt, in 
ordinary cafes, conilitutes the force of a Staite, 
to me were but ofc^ds of fecondigry coAfidera-- 
Uon« Thpy might be balanced ; mid they Wie 
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been often more than balanced. Great as thefe 
things are, they are not what make the fadion 
formidable. It is the &dion that makes them 
truly dreadful. That faAion is the evil fpirit 
that pofieflTes the body of France ; that informs 
it as a foul; that (lamps upon it*s ambition, 
and upon all it's purfuits, acharafteriftick mark/ 
which ftrongly diftinguiflies them from the fame 
general paffions^ and the fame general views, in 
other men and in other communities. It is that 
fpirit which infpires into them, a new, a perni- 
cious, a defolating adivity. Conftituted as 
France was ten years ajgo, it was not in that 
France to (hake, to (hatter, and to over- 
whelm Europe in the manner that we behold; 
A fure deftrudion impends over thofe infatuated 
Princes, who^ in tl^e conflid with this new and 
Unheard-of power, proceed as if they were en- 
gaged in a war that bore a refemblancc to their 
former contcfts ; or that they can make peace 
in the fpirit of their former arrangements of pa- 
cification. Here the beaten path is the very 
reverfe of the fafe road. 

As to me, I was always (leadily of opi- 
nion, that this diforder was not in it*s nature 
intermittent. I conceived that the comeft 
once begun, couM not be laid down again, 
toberefumed at our difcretioai b^t that' our 
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ferft fbiiggle with this evil would alfo be our 
l«ft, I never . thought wt could make peace 
with the fyftem ; becaufe it wa^ not for the fake 
of an objeft we purfued in rivalry with each 
other^ but with the fyftem ufelf that we were ac 
war. As I underftood the matter^ we were at 
war not - with it*s conduft, but with it's exift- 
enee; convinced that it's exiftenceand it's hof> 
tility were the fame. 

The faction is not local or territonaK It is a 
general evil. Where it leaft appears in adion, 
it isftill full of life* In it's flecp it recruits it's 
ftrength^ and prepares it's exertion. It's fpirit lieef 
deep in the corruptions of our Common nature. 
The focial order which reftrains it, feeds it. It 
cxills in every country in Europe ; and among 
all orders of men in every country, who look up 
to France as to a common head. The centre is 
there. The circumference is the world of Eu- 
rope wherever the race of Europe may be fet- 
tled. Every where elfe the f^ftion is militant ; in 
France it is triumphant. Jn France is the bank 
of depofit, and the bank of circulation, of all 
the pernicious principles that are forming in 
every State. It will be a folly fcarcely deferving 
of pity, and too mifchievous for contempt, to 
think of redraining it In any other country 
whilft it is predominwt there. War, inllead of 
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being the caufe of it^s force, has fufpendcd it'Si 
operation. It has given a reprieve, at lead, t^ 
tht Chriftian World. 



The true nature of a Jacobin war, in the be- 
ginning, was, by moft of the Chriftian Powers; 
felt, acknowledged, and even in the moft pre* 
cif^ manner declared. In the joint manifefto^ 
publiftied by' the Emperor and the King bf 
Pruffia, on the 4th of Auguft 1792, Jt is ex- 
prefled in the cleareft terms, and 6n principles 
which could not fail, if they had adhered to 
them, of clafling thofe monarchs with the firft 
benefadors of mankind. This manifefto was 
publilhed, as they themfelves exprefs ir, " to 
" lay open to the prefent generation, as Nvellas 
** to poftcrity, their motives, their intentions, 
' and xHm difintere^dnefs of their perfonal views; 

* taking up arms for the purpofe of preferving 
^ focial and political order amongft all civilized 

* nations^ and to fecure to each ftate it*s reli- 

* gion, happinefs, independence, territories, 

* and real conftituti^n/' — ^' Oh this ground, 

* they hoped that all Empires, and all States, 

* ought to beunanimous; and becoming Ae firm 

* guardians of the happiriefe of mankind, that 

* they cannot fail to unite their efforts to refcue 

* a numerous nation froii) it*s own fury, to pre- 

* ferve Europe from the return of barbarifin, 

'' and 
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:^ anjd thie'Univcrfe from the fubvcrfion and 
** anarchy with which it was threatened.*' The 
^hole of that noble performance ought to be read 
•ait the firft meeting of any Congrefs, which may 
kfl<»nble for the pqrpofe of pacification. In that 
piece ** thefe Powers exprefsly renounce all views 
** of perfonal aggrandizement/* and confine 
'^themfelves to objeds worthy of fo generous, fo 
heroic, and fo perfedly wife and politick an ^n- 
lerprife. It was to the principles of this confe- 
xicration and to no other, that we wifhed our 
Sovereign and our Country to accede, as a part 
of the commonwealth of Europe. To thefe 
principles with fome trifling exceptions and 
limitations they did fully accede.* And all our 
friends who did take office acceded to the Mi* 
niftry (whether wifely or not) as I always un- 
derftood the matter, on the faith and on the 
' principles of that declaration. 

As long as thefe powers flattered themfelves 
that the meaace of force would produce the ef* 
feft of force, they aded on thofe declarations: 
but when their menaces failed of fucccfs, their 
efforts took a new diredtion. It did not appear 
to thim that irirtue and heroifm ought to be pur- 
chafed by millions of rix*dollars. It is a dreadful 

* See Declaration. Whitehall, Od. 29, 1 793. 
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truth, but it IS a truth that cannot be concealed; 
in ability, in dexterity, in the diftindnefs of their 
views, the Jacobins are our fuperiours. They (aw 
the thing right from the very beginning. What- 
ever were the firft motives to the war among 
politicians, they faw that it is in it*s fpirit, and 
for it's objefts', a civil zvar ; and as fuch they 
purfued it. It is a war between the partizans 
.of the antient, civil, tnoral, and political order 
of Europe againft a fed: of fanatical and amb^* 
tious atheids which means to change fhem al). 
It is not France extending a foreign empirq ov^ 
other nations : it is a k6i aiming at uniyerfHl 
empire, and beginning with the conqueft of 
France. The leaders of that fed fecured th^ 
centre of Europe ; and that fecared, they knew, 
that whatever might be the event of battles and 
fieges, their caufe was viAorious. Whether it's 
territory had a little more or a Iktle lefs peelecj 
from it*s furface, or whether an ifland pr two 
was detached from it's commerce, to them was 
of little moriient. The concjueft of France was 
a glorious acquifition. That once well laid aS 
a baits of empire, opportunities never could bp 
wanting to regain or to replace what had been 
loft, and dreadfully to avenge th«nifelves on the 
fadion of their adverfaries. 
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'They few It was a cml ip.ar. It wa? their bi^? 
finefs to periuade tlusir idverfaFiei^ (h^t it ougbt 
to be z foreign war. The Jacobins every Vberf 
fet up a cry againft the new crufade ; and they 
intriAed with jefFeft in the cabinet, in the field, 
and in every private fpciety i^ Europe. Theit 
talk was not difficult. The qonclttipi^ of jPjinces^ 
and fometimes of fixA Minifters too^ is $9 
be pitied. The creatij)i?es of the dei^, an4 
the creatures of fayour, hid x\Q re|i(l> fof 
the principles of the manife^og?. They pro- 
mifed no governments, no rcgioje^jts, no x^^^^ 
iiucs from whence emoluments might arife^ by 
perquiGte or by grant* In truth, the tribe of 
vulgar politicians are jhff loweft of pi^r fpeicies. 
There is no tmde fo vile and toiechat^ifid a^ :gQ* 
vernment in their hands. VlTtiie i$ not theur 
habit. They are out of themfelvej ii^ ai>y coyrfc 
of cotiduft recommended only )xy confcience 
and glory. A large ^ liberal and profpcjftivc 
view of the intercfts of States paiTes with them 
for romance ; and the principles .that recon^ 
niend it for che wanderings of a difordered 
imagination. The calculator^ compute them 
out of their. fenfes. The.jeftep and, buffoons 
iiame them put -of Qvcry thing grapd and ele- 
vated. Lictlenefs in object and in means, (o 
them appears foundncfsand fobriety. They think 
^^t is nothing wofth purfuit, but th;|C which 
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they c^n hartdle ; which they can meafure'wUb 
a twd-fodt rule; which they can tcU upon t«h 
fltrgers. 

Without the principles of the Jacobirtfc per- 
haps without ahy principles at all, they played the 
game of that faftion. There was a beaten road 
before them. The Powers of Europe were arm- 
cd; France had always appeared dangerous; the 
war was ' eafily diverted from France as a fac- 
tion, to France as a ftate. The Princes were • 
eafily taught to Hide back into their old 
habitual courfe of politicks. They were ^eafily 
led to confider the flames that were confuming 
France, not as a warning to protect their own 
buildings, (which were without any party wall, 
and linked by a contignation into the edifice 
of France,) as an happy occafion for pillag- 
ing the goods, and for carrying off the materials 
of their neighbour's houfe. Their provident fears 
were changed into avaricious hopes. They car- 
ried on their new defigns without feeming to 
abandon the principles of their old policy. They 
pretended to feek,- or they flattered themfelvcs 
that they fought, in the acceffion of new ibr- 
treffes, and new territories, a defenjive fecurity. 
But the fecurity wanted was againft a kind of 
power, which was not fo truly dangerous in it*s 
fortreffes nor ia it's territories., as in it's fpiritand 

It's 
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-it's principles. They afitned, or pretttud^d: to* 
aim^ at defending themfelves' againft a\.danger, 
from which there can be no fecurity in any*^- 

fenfiue plan. If armies and f ortrefles were a de- 
fence agjiinft Jacobinifai, Louis the Sixteenth 

. would this day reign a powerful monarch pve^: 
an happy people. - 

This ercor obliged them, even in tliteirxifFen- 
fivc operations, to adopt a plan of war; ^ainfl: 
the fucccfs of which there w^s fomething little 
ihort of mathematical demonftration. They 
refofed to take any ftcp which might ftrike -at 
the heart of aftairs. They feemed unwilling to 
wound the enemy in any vital part. » They 
afted through the whole, as if they reaily wi(he^ 
the confervation of the Jacobin power ; as what 
might be morfe favourable than the lawful. Go- 
vernment to the attainment of the petty objefts 
they looked for. They always kept on the cir- 
cumference; and the wider and remoter the circle 
ivas, the more eagerly they chofe it as their fpherc 
pf 4ft ion in this centrifugal war. The plan they 
pwrfjaed, in it's nature demanded great length of 
time/ In it's execution,.th^y^ who went the neai> 
eft way to' work, were obliged tolcover an iricrcr . 
dible extent of country* ' It leftito theerfemy 
cyery means of deflroying this extended Hhe of 
WJ^^kadi. lU fuogefe in any^ part .was fure: tadc^ 
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them willing to abandon a fcparate objcft of 
his ambition for the juftification of any other 
member of the alliance. The partition of Poland 
offered an objcft of fpoil in which the parties 
might agree. They were circumjacent; and 
•each might take aportioo convenient to his own 
territory. They might difput^ about the value 
of their feveral Ihares, bot the contiguity t» 
each pf the demandants always furni(hcd the 
means of ^n adjuftment. Though Hereafter the 
world will have caufe to rue this iniquitous 
meafure, and they moft who were moll con- 
cerned in it, for the moment, there was where* 
withal in the object to prcfcrve peace amongft 
confederates in wrong. But the fpoil of France, 
did not afford the fame facilities for accom- 
' modation. What might fatisfy the Houfe of 
Auftria in a Flemifti frontier afforded no equi- 
valent to tempt the cupidity of the King erf 
Pruffia. What might be defired by Great Bri- 
tain in the Weft-Indies, muft be coldly and 
remotely, if at all, felt as an intcrcft at Vienna ; 
and it would be felt as fomething worfe than a 
negative intereft at Madrid. Auftria, long poC- 
feffed with unwife and dangerous defigns on 
Italy, could not be very much in earneft about 
the cdnfervation of the old patrimony of the 
Hpufe of Savoy: and Sardinia, who owed. to 
a^ Italiapi force all hey mieans of ,piutting qui 

France 
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."Frafice from 'Italy, of which (he has been fup- 
]pofcd to hold the key, would not purchafe the 
means of ftrength upon one fide by yielding it 
on the dther. She would'not readily give the pof- 
feflioa of : Novara for' the hope of Savoy. No 
continental Rower was .willing to lofe any of 
it's coiitinental objefts for the encreafe of the 
naval power of Great Britain ; and Great Bri- 
tain wotlld not give up any of the jBbjeds the 
fought for as'.the means of an encreafe to hfer na- 
val power, to further their aggrandizement. 

■» - *. . 

. The. moment this war came to be confidered 
as a war merely of profit, the aftual circum- 
ftanccs.are- fuch, that it never could become 
really i war of alliance. Nor can the peace be a 
peace of alliAnce, until things are put upon their 
right bottom. 



r 
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/ I don't find it denied, that when a .treaty is 
entered into for pcace^ a demand will be made 
on the Regicides to furrender a great part of 
their conquefts on the Continent. Will they, 
in the.prefent ftate of the war, make that fur- 
render without an equivalent ? This continental 
ceffion muft of courfe be made in favour of that 
party, in the alliance, that has fufFered loffes. 
Thai party has nothing to furnifli towards an 
equivalent. What equivalent, for inftance, has 
•;:). Holland 
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Holland to offcr^ who has loft her till W^aC 
cquiyalcnt qtrn come fr<nn the Empcror> creiy 
part of whofe territories contiguous to J^caQce, 
is already within the pale of the Regicide donoi^ 
nton i What equivalent has Sardinia to o&r for 
Savoy and for Nice, I may fay for her whole being? 
What has (he taken from the Btdion of Fr^ccl 
$he has lofl very near her all ; atid fhe has gained 
nothing, ^hat equivalent has Spain Co give I 
Alas ! Ihe has already paid for her own ranfom 
the f^nd of equivalent, and a dreadful equiva^ 
lent it is, to England and to herfelf, ' But I put 
Spain out of the queftion. She is a province of 
the Jacobin Empire, and (he mud make peace 
or war according to the orders fhe rcccivesHfrom 
llie Dire<^ory of Afl'affins. In effeft and fulN 
ftance> her Crown is a fief of Regicide* 

Whence then can the compenfation be de- 
manded ? Undoubtefily from that pcfwer which 
alone has made fome conquefts. Thatpowcr is 
England. Wilt the allies then give away their 
antient patrimony, that England may keep 
Iflands in the Weft-Indies ? They never cs^ 
protrad the war in good earncft for that olgcftf 
nor can they a<3: in concert with us, in our refufal 
lo grant any thing towards their rcdeniption. in' 
that cafe we are thus fituated. Either we muft 
{iv? Europe^ bound hand and foot to France ;* 

or 
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*jjry?e-q[i\^ft:gvHt thp iV^ft Jndies w^thoytaiyr 
Ofte/.olye^,\g^-€s^t ,qr ,ftfiall, towards incjemnity 
^fti^d {f^uriiy. I . r^p^^t it without any advantage 
i^fW«Y<?r: be?aufo,/ijppprif^g th^ pur conqOcft • 
.^1^)4 .<Qmprize all that • Finance ever pQiTefiied 
..HI ^b^.^ropical America, it^ijever^ cap aoKjunt la 
T^ny iair{efliin>atiop,5:p:>;fair equiyalept for Hol- 
.]aQ4^ 'for the Aui^fia^n ;NQtherland$> for the 
lower <J<rmany, that i^ for tjie whQlc antient 
J^lAgidqin -or circle of fBorgpn^y, nojv un^er the 
yofc^ flf Regicide, fofsyr nothing pf almoftall 
J^ly ijndeF the' (an^e Jsrarbarous dominations 
^M >wje tr^^t in lhfe.prtfep^(Jt^^tiQp of things, yfc 
^baye nothing in ;Our hap^ls that can redeem 
lEwrppie. . Norjs.the Erppefpr, ^s :I h?ve ob- 
' fcrvtri; jEttor^ rich in the • fund pf , equivalents. 

• r * • ' 

' * / r , 

I • 

:If 3w look to. our.fipck in the Eaftern. wodd, 

ourjjsDDft valuaWe aiid fyftem^ticfc^cqwfitiprts 

^i»j3wde in that quarter. .Is It ;fr<^ i France 

- riwy f re. m»}^} France; hasj but ow or two. tort- 

>tfiinpti|;rfe:6<^ories,.fubfifting:hy-the .pffal *f 

, iJbeiptivate ,/ortunets^ ^i Etiglith iDdividu4)s xo 
!6H>PWtth5fP, in auy part (if Indja. .1 loQk.Otfi 

.lbeiftkji^#jheC«pe t&f G<>od)lrJppe;^s:,t^e 
-focfirlog^j^^ a poft :^f :jgrw m<^ept. 'cJtjioes 
-liooa«r*«>thofeiwboi,platmed, a^i t?>^ ihofe .who 
•^xeawedthM-^fit^ypris^c: but I fp?ak of ita]- 
uW4|^ as compararively good ; as good as any 

X thing 
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thing can be in a fchemc of war that repels « 
from a center, and employs all our forces whete 

^ nothing can be finally decifive. But giving, as 
I freely give, evefy poflible crwJit to thcfc eaftera 
conquefts, I afk one queftion, on whom arc 
they made? It is evident, that if we can keep 
our eaftern conquefts, we keep them not at the 
expence of France, but at the expence of Hol- 
land our ally I of Holland the immediate caufe 
of the war, the nation whom we had un- 
dertaken to protect, and not of the Republic 
which it was our bufinefs to deftroy . If we re- 
turn the African and the Aliatick conquefts, we 
put them into the hands of a nominal State, (Xo 
that Holland is reduced^ unable to retain them; 
and which will virtually leave them under the 
direction of France. If we withhold them, 
Holland declines ftill more as a State; and fhe 
lofes fo much .carrying trade and that means of 
keeping up the fmall degree of naval power ihe 
holds ; for which policy, and not for any com- 
mercial gain, fhe maintains the Cape, or any 

. fettlement beyond it. In that cafe, refentment, 
fa<SUon, and even neceffity will throw her more 
and more into the power of the new mifchievous 
Republick, But on the probable ilate of Hol- 
land, I fhall fay nriore, when in this* corrdpon- 
dence I come to talk over with you the Hate in 

w)iich 
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whieh any fort of Jacobin peace will leave ^1* 
£urope« ^ 

i 

So far as 1p the £a£l Indies, 

As to the Weft Indies, indeed as to either, if 
wc look for matter of exchange in order to ran- 
fom Enrope, 1% is eaiy to ihew that we have 
taken a terribly roundabout road. I cannot. 
ciODceive, even if, for the fake of holding 
conqudls there, we ihould refofe to redeem 
Holland, and the Auftrian Netherlands, and the 
hither Germany, that Spain, merdy as fhe is 
Spsun, (and forgetting that the Regicide Am^ 
baflador governs at Madrid^ will fee with per^ 
fe& fatisfa<ftion, Great Britain fole miftrefs of 
the Ifles. In truth it appears to me, that, when 
we come to balance our account, w0 fhall find 
in the propofed peace only the pure, fimple,.and 
unendowed charms of Jacobin amity. We (hall 
have the fetisfaiftion of knowing, that no blood 
or ta'eafiire has been fpared by the allies for fup«* 
port of the Regicide fyftem. We ftall refle<S^, 
atleiiiireon one great truth, that It was ten 
times more eafy totally to deftroy the fyftem it- 
felf, than when eftabliftied, it would be to re- 
<iuce it's power— and that this Repijblick, moft 
formidable abroad, was, of all things, the weiiak-r 
eft ^t homp ; That her frontier was terrible— ^ 

X a her 
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Ker interior fccBIe — that h: was MafWr df ch6ic^ 
to attack her where fhe is invincible; ddtf to 
ipare her where Ihe was ready to diflblvc by her 
own internal difbrders. We (hall feflcSy that 
our plan was good neither for offence nor de- 
fence. 



\ I 



My dHr Friend, I h6\A it irtiptffflWfe that 
thcfc Confidcratiohs (hoiild have efcap^ the 

StatKfmen oh both fldfcs of th* watef, aiid on 

* 

both fides of the Hotift of Ctfurfhons. Hdw a 
queftioh of peaCe can be dilcujSed ^ithoiit hav- 
ing them in view, I cannot imagine. If you or 
others fee a \^ay out of thefe diffieiihies I dm 
happy. I fee indeed i fund from *i^hence equi- 
valents will be propofed. I fte it. But I <:an- 
not juft now touch it. tt is t qdcftion <3f high 
momenta It bpcns ^bthti^ Ilisld of w^oes to Eu- 
rope. 

Sucli is the time propofed for making a com- 
mtfH political peace ^ to which no one titdtfftfftahc* 
is propitious. As to the grand principle of the 
pfeace, it is left, as if by tornmofn confenr, 
wholly out of the queftion. 

Viewirtg thiiigs in fhis light, I hiT* fteiqtwfttly 
funk into a degr'd? 6f defpbndency and dejec- 
tion kaMly ft) be defaibed : yet out of the pro- 

fouijdcf^ 
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foiftiddt* dfpfi&s of this ^defpak, an mipul&' 
which I have in vain erkbavoured tx> rcMr 
htfs mgtd ttif to raife ^ne feeble cry ag^inft 
this \3ftfo#tiiftare coalition which i^s foitneA M 
home, in order to make a coatition with Finance, 
fobwfffve of'fhe wIhdIc ancient order of the 
W6rld« Ko difaftef of war, no calamity of fcafon 
could itVer ftiitoe me witii liiif the horror which 
I fdh fijom Whit is inxrodiKtfd to us by this 
]ttn£lim oCpat^tie$3 under tbefoothing ilame of 
peacd. « * W^ ^^ apt to fp^fldc cof a low and pu* 
filkonnoui i^'inta^ riie ordinary cauie by^ich 
dubious ^u^ terminate in humiliating treaties^ 
It is befe the dire<5t contrary, I ^m perfeAly 
^Otontlhed at the boldnefs of charader^ at the 
intrepidity of tpind> the firmoefs of nerve, iij 
thofe who are able with deliberation tQ face th^ 
perib of Jacobin fraternity. 

Thi« fraternity is indeed fo terrible in it's 
nature, aftd ih it's manifcft confequenccs, that 
fljere is no way of quieting our apprehenfions 
abMAt it, but by totally putting it put of fight^ 
by fubftituting for it, through afort of periphra- 
fis, fomething of. an ambiguous quality^ and 
defcribihg fuch a connexion under the terms of 
*^ iie ujudl relaiiens of pence attd amity :*• By thi$ 
means the propofed fraternity is huftled in the 
crowd of thofe treaties, wjiich imjfly no chang^p 
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in the public law of Europe., and which do not 
upon fyftem afTed the interior condition of na« 
tions. It is confounded with thofe conventions 
in which matters of difpute among fbvereign 
powers are compromi(cd> by the taking off a duty 
more or lefs, by the furrcnder of a frontier town, 
or a difputed diftn<% on the one fide or (he other; 
by pactions in Which the pretenfions of fiuniiies 
nre fettled, (as by a conveyancer, making family 
fubftitutions and fucceffions) without any alte^ 
ration in the laws, manners, religion, privileges 
ahd euftoms of the cities or territories which 
are the fubjeft of fuch arrangements, ' 

• ■ * 

All thi6 body of old conventions, compofing 
the vafl and voluminous; coUcdion called the 
corps diplomatique^ forms the code or ftatute law, 
OS the methodized re^fpnings of the gf eat pub* 
licifts and jurifts form the digeft and jurifpru* 
dimce, of the Chriftian world. In thefe trea- 
fiires are to be found the ufual relations of peace 
and amity in civilized Europe; and there the 
relations of ancient France were to be found 
amongft the reft. 

The prefent fyftem in France is not the an- 
cieni France. It is not the ancient France v;Ith 
ordinary ambition and ordinary means. It is not ' 
a new power of an old kind. It is a n(j\y power of 

a new 
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a nem fpecies. When fuch a queftionable (bape 
is to be admitted for the firil time into the bro« 
therhood of Chriilendom, it ia not a mere matter 
of idle curiofity to confider how far it is in it's na* 
turc alHablc with the reft, or whether ** the re- 
lations of peace and amity" with this new Sta(e 
are likely to be of the fame nature with the 

vfital relations of the States of Europe* 

. ■ / 

The Revolution in France had the relation 
ef France to other nations as one of.it'^ princi- 
pal objefts. The changes made by that Revo- 
lution were not the better to accommodate her 
to the old and ufual relations, but to produce 
new ones. The Revolution was made, not to 
make France free, but to make her formid- 
able ; not to make her a neighbour, but a mU"- 
trefs ; not to make her more obfervant of laws, 
but to put her in a condition to imppfe them. 
To make France truly formidable it was acccf- 
fery that France* (hould be new-modelled. Thc^y 
who have not followed the train of the late pro- 
ceedings, have been led by. deceitful reprefenta- 
tions (which deceit made a part in the plan) to 
conceive that this totally new model of a fUte 
in which nothing efcaped a change^ was made 
with a view:te it's internal relations only. 
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In tfrellcvolutionbf Fmnicc/two fof^ of .men 
were principally concerned in gitihg a daaxseEbtr 
"and determination to it's puffuics ; itbc {diSoib* 
phers andthe-policicians* Tbey took dtffirreat 
ways, b(it they met in the lame end» The philo- 
fophets >had one predominant objeft^ which 'they 
p^rfucd'witba'fanaticar^fpry, that is, the utter 
extirpation pf religion. To that every queftion of 
empire was fubordinate. They had rather domi- 
neer in a pari(h of Atheifts, than rule overaQirif* 
*tian Utorld. Their temporal ambition was wholly 
fubfervient to their profclytizin^Xpirit, in wbiqh 
^they were not exceeded by Mahomet himfeifi 

Tliey>vho have made but fuperficial< ftudks 
in the Natural ^Hiftoiy of the human niindf 
Iiave been taught tto loak on-religious opinions 
tas the only daufe of embufiaftick eeat, taQdfec- 
tariah prppagatfion. Bat there .is no idddbtine 
^bacever, on which men can^ warm, that is not 
capable of the very (ame tffeA. The rfociil 
natureof man impels him to propagate his pmi- 
ciptes^ as much as phyfical impiilfesurge ^um,jU> 
propagate his kind. The paiBionsgivez^aliaod 
vehemence. The underilandihg beAows jdciSga 
said fyftem. The whole man moves imder the 
difcipline of his opinions. Reitgion is aaasong 
the mod powerful caufes of enthufiafm. When 

any 
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any thing concerning it becomes an pfaje^ of 
much meditation, it cannot t>e indifftrpnr to th? 
mind. They who dp not loy^ religion, bat^ it^ 
The rebels to God ppife<Stly abhor the Author 
of their beipg. They hate him " with all thei|: 
•* heart, with ^11 their mincj,. with all their foul, 
** and with all their ftrength/' He i^eyer pr^- 
fonts himfelf to their thoughts, but to menace an4 
alartti them. 1 hey cannot ftrike the Sun out 
of Heaven,* but they arc able to raife a fmoulder- 
ing fmoke that obfgures him from their owji 
eyes. Not being able to revenge themteives on 
God, they have a delight in vicirioully defacing^ 
degiading, torturing, and teat ing in pieces hi6 
image in map. Let no one judge of them 
by jvhat he has conceived of, them, when they 
were nO; incorporated, an<l h,ad no tead. They 
were then only paflengers Ln a common vehicl^. 
They were then carried along with the general 
motion of religion in the community, and with- 
out being aware ot it, partook of it's influence. 
In that fituation, at word their nature was left 
free to counterwork. th^ir principles. .Thiy dc- 
fpaired of giving any very general currency to 
their opi;»ions. They c^^nfidered them jis arc- 
ferved privilege for the choff n few* But when 
the poffibility of dominion,, 1:* id, and prop g^^ 
tion prefenicd themiclyes, an 1 thai the ambi- 
tion, which befor. itad io often made ihcin hv- 
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pocritcs, might rather gain than lofc by a daring 
avowal of their fentiments, then the riature of 
this infernal fpirit, which has " evil for it's 
good'* appeared in it's full perfedion. Nothing 
indeed but the poffeffion of fome power can 
widi any certainty difcover, what at the bottom 
is the true charafter of any man. Without read- 
ing the fpeeches of Vergniaux^ Fran9ais of 
Nantz, Ifnard, and fome others of that fort, it 
'would not be eafy to conceive the paffion, ran- 
cour, and malice of their tongues and hearts 
They worked thcmfelves up toa perfed phrenzy 
agairift religion and all it's profeffors. They 
tore the reputation of the Clergy to pieces by 
their infuriated declamations and invedives, be- 
fore they lacerated their bodies by their maf- 
(acres. This fanatical atheifm left out, we omit 
the principal feature in the French Revolution,' 
and a principal confideration with regard to the 
cffeds to be expedled from a peace with it. 

The Other fort of men were thc^oliti^ians. 
To them who had little or not at all refleded on 
the fubjed, religion was in itfelf no objed of 
love or hatred. They difbelieved it, and that was 
all. Neutral with regard to that objed, they took 
the fide which in the prefent ftate of things 
might beft anfwer their purpofes. They fodn 
found that they could not do without the philo- 
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ibphers ; and the philofbphers foon made them 
ftnfible, that the deftruftion of religion was to 
fupply them with means of conqueft firft at 
bome> and then abroad. The philofophcrs 
were the adtive internal agitators, and fup» 
plied the fpirit . and principles : the fccond 
gave the praftical direftion* Sometimes the one 
predominated in the com portion, fometimes 
the other. The only difference between them 
was in theneceffity of concealing the general de* 
fign for a time, and in their dealing with foreiga 
nations ; the faijiaticks going ftrait forward and 
openly, the politicians by the furer mode of 
zigzajg. In the courfe of events thi?, among 
other caufes, produced fierce and bloody con- 
tentions between them. But at the bottom 
they thoroughly agreed in all the objects of anu 
bition and irreligioi), and fubftantially in all the 
means of promoting thefe ends. 
■ * • 

Without queftion, , to bring about the un- 
exampled event of the French revolution, the 
concurrence of a very great number of views 
and paffions was. heceffary. In that ftupen- 
dous^work, no one principle by which the hu- 
man m^d may have it's faculties at once in- 
vigorated juxd depraved, was left unemployed : 
but f-.can fpcak it to avcertainty, and fupport 
ic by undoubted ^ptpafs, that the ruling prin- 

. Yz : ciple 
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ciple of thofe who adcd in the Rjcvolatkm ^> 
Jtatefmetiy hid the exterior aggraBdizement of 
France as their ultimate end in the moft minute 
part of the . internal changes that* were made* 
We, who of lace years, have been drawn from an 
attention to foreign affairs by the |piportance rf 
our domeftic difcuffionsi cannot eafily form a 
conception of the general eagernefs of the adkive 
and encrgetick part of the French nation iifelf, 
the moft adivc and energetick of all nations pre- 
viotis to it^s revolution, upoa that fubjeft; I am 
convinced that the foreign fpecuiators in France, 
under the old Government, were twenty to 
• one of the fame defcription then or now in 
England j atid few of that defcription there were, 
who did not emuloufly fet forward the Revolu- 
tion. The whole official fyftem, particularly in 
the diplomatic part, the regulars, the irregulars, 
down to the clerks in office,^ (a corps, without 
all comparifon, more numerous than the fame 
amongft us) co-operated in it. All the in^ 
triguers in foreign politicks, all the fpies, aU 
the intelligencers, adually or late in funftlon, 
ail the candidates ftir that fort of employtinetot, 
aftcd folely upon that principle. 

• On that fyfteni of aggtandls^cment.jthcrc 

was but. one mind : but two violent fa<5tions 

arofe about tire tnfeatns. The firft -wHhcd 

i -^ France, 
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France, diverted from the politiclcs of the 
continent, to attend folely to her marine, 
to feed it by an eitcreafc of conimcrce, and 
thereby to overpower Englaftd on her own 
clement. They contended, that if Engknd 
were difabled, the Powers on xht continent 
would fall into their proper fubordination ; that' 
it was England which dcraftged the whole cohti* 
nental fyftem of Europe. The others, who were 
by far the more numerous, though not the moll 
outwardly prevalent at Court, confidered this 
plan for France a$ contrary to her genius, her 
fituaition, and her natural means. They agreed 
as to the ultimate, objeft*, the reduftion of 
the Brit ilh power, and if poffible, it's naval 
power ; but they confidered an afcendancy on 
the continent as a neceffary preliminary to that 
undertaking. They argued, that the proceed- 
ings of England herfelf had proved the found- 
nefs of this policy. That her greateft and ablelt 
Statefmen had not confidered the fupport of a 
continental balance again ft France as a devia- 
tion from the principle of her naval power, but 
a5 one of the moft effeftual modes of carrying 
it into effed. That fiich had been her po- 
licy ever fince the Revolution ; during which pe- 
riod the naval ftrength of Great '^ Britain had 
gone on encreafing in the direft ratio of 
her interferencfc in the politicks of the conti* 

ivent* 
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Bent. With m\;ch ftronger rcafon ought the 
politicks of France to take the fame direftion ; 
as well for purfuing objc^s which ber fituation 
would^ dictate to her, though England had no 
exiftence, as for countera<^ing the politicks of 
that nation ; to France continental politicks are 
primary ; they looked on then) only of fccon- 
dary confideration to England, and however 
neceHary^ but as means neceifary to an end. 

What is truly aftoniQiing, the panizans of 
thofe two oppofite fyftems were at once preva* 
lent, and at once employed, and in the very 
fame tranfaftions, the one oftenfibly, the other 
fecretly, during the latter part of the reign of 
J-ewis XV, Nor was there one Court in which 
an Ambaffador refided on the part of the Mi* 
nifters, in which another as a fpy on him did 
not alfo refide on the part of the King. They- 
who purfued the fcheme for keeping peace on 
the continent, and' particularly with Auftria, 
afting officially and publickly, the other fac- 
tion counterafting and oppofing them. Th^fe 
private agents were continually going from their 
fundion to the Baftille, and from the Baftille 
to employment, and favour again. An in- 
extricable cabal was formed, fome of perfons 
of rank, others of fubordinatcs. But by this 

means 
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fheans the corps of politicians was augmctited 
in number, and the whole formed a body of 
aftive, advei^turing, ambitious, difcontented 
people, defpifing the regular Miniftry, defpif- 
ing the Courts at which they were employed, 
defpifitig the Court which employed them. 

The unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth ^ was 
not the firft caufe of the evil by which he fuffer- 
<d. He c^me to it, as to a fort of inheritance, 
by the falfe politicks of his immediate predecef- 



* It may be .right to do j\iftice to Louis XVI. He did 
what he con Id to deftroy the double diplomacy of France. 
He had ^il the. fecret correfpondence burnt, except one 
piece, Ml^hich was called, Conje^ures ra*formiesfur la Situation 
dc la France dam le Syjieme Politique de V Europe ; a work exe- 
cuted by M. Favier, under the direction of Count proglie. 
A fingle copy of this was faid to have been found in the Ca- 
binet of Louis XVI. It was publiffied with fome fubfequent 
ftate papers of Vergennes, Turj;ot, and others, as, " A new 
Benefit gf the Revolution ;** and the advertifement to the 
publication ends with the following words. *' II /era facile 
de fe convaincre^ qu'x cbMPRis meme la revolution, en 
' grande partify on trquVe-'ij^ak^ ces memoires et ses con- 
jectures lb GERME De'tqVj^ CE <^J* ARRIVA AUJOURO- 

^ Jjuii ^ qu^on nepeut pas funi^t't avoif lusy ttre bien aufait d^s 
intiritSy tsf mime des^ vues .M^u^Uet des diverfes puijfances de 
Pkurdpe.^* The book, is e*nt^tle3,> Politique de tous hs Cabinets 

' de P Europe pejidatit'les re^nes de Ltfuis XV. ^ Lcuis XVh 
Jt is akogethep very -curious, and worth reading. 

for 
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for. Thisfyftcm of dark and perplexed ratrH 
gue had come to it's perfcftion bcf: re he came 
to the throne: and even then the Revolution 
ftrongJy operated in all it's tauics. 

• 

There was nr» point on which th.e difcontentcd 
diplomatic politierans fo bitterly arraigned their 
Cabinet, as fdr the decay <rf French inflo- 
cnce in all others. From quarrelling with 
the Court, they began to complain of Mo- 
narchy itfelf ; as a fyftem of Government too 
variable for any regular' plan of national ag- 
grand izeroent. They obferved, that in that 
fort of regimen too much depended on the 
perfonal charafter of the Prince; that the vi- 
ciffiiudes produced by the fucceffioh of Princes 
of a different charader, and even the viciffitude^ 
produced in the fame tnan, by the different views 
and inclinations belonging to youth, manhood^ 
and age, difturBed and diftra<^ed the poli y of 
a country made by nature for extenfive empire, 
or what was ftill more to theiV tafte^ for that 
fort of general over-ruling influence which pre- 
pared empire or fupplied the place of it, 1 hey 
bad continually in their hands the obfervations 
of Machlavd on Ltvy. They had Montefquieu^s 
Grandeur cf? Decadence des Remains s^s 3. manuaf; 
and they compared with mortification the fyf- 

tematlc proceedings of a Roman.fenate with the. 

fluduations 
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fluftuations of a Monarchy. They obfcrved,: 
the very fmall additions of territory which all . 
the power of France, aftuated by all the ambi- 
tion of France, had 'acquired in two centuries.' 
The Romans had frequently acquired more in 
a (ingle year. They feverely and in every part 
of it criticifcd the reign of Louis the XlVth, 
whofe irregular and defultory ambition had 
more provoked than endangered Europe. In- 
deed^ they who will be at the pains of feri- 
Qufly confidering the hiftory of that period will- 
fee, that thpfe French politicians had fome rea- 
foji. They who will not take the trouble ofv 
reviewing, it through all it's wars and. all it's 
negociatioos, will confult thje.fliort but judicious, 
criticifm <)f the Marquis de Montalambert on. 
that fubjed. ]t may be read feparately from his. 
ingenious fyft?m of fortification and military 
defence^ on the pradical rnerit of which I am^ 
Unable, to form a judgment, ; 

The diplomatick ppliticiansofwhom I fpeak,' 
apii who formed by far thertiajority in that clafs, 
mad.e difa<;lv.antageou§ comparifonseyen between 
their more legal and fornjalifing Monarchy, 
and the monarchies of other dates, as a fyf* 
tean.of power and*inflr,cnce. They obferyed,/ 
that. France not. only loft ground* herfelf, but 
^through tlie languor and unfteadincfs of her pur- 

Z fuits, 
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fiiits, and from Iier aiming thrpugh commerce at 
naval force which (he never could attain without 
Icffing more on one fide than (he could gain otl 
the other, three great powets, each of them (as 
military dates) capable of balancing her, had 
grown up on the continent. Ruffia and Pruffia 
had been created almoft within memorv ; and 
Auftria, though not a new power, and even cur- 
tailed in territory, was bv the very coUifion in 
which (he loft that territory, greatly improved 
in her military difcipline and force. Dur- 
ing the reign of Maria Therefa the interior 
OBConomy of the country was made niorc to cor- 
rcfpond with the fupport of great armies than 
formerly it had been. As to Prufliia, a merely 
military power, they obferved that one War had 
enriched her with as con(iderable a conqueft as 
France had acquired in centuries, Riiflia had 
broken the Turki(h power by which Auftria 
might be, as formerly (he had been, balanced 
in favour of France. They felt it with pain, 
that the two northern powers of Sweden and 
Denmark were in general under the fway of 
Ru(5a; or that at beft, France kept up a very 
doubtful conflift, with many flu ftuat ions of 
fortune, and at an enormous' expence in Swe- 
den. In Holland, the French party feemed, 
if not cxtinguiflied, at leaft utterly obfturedi 
and kept under by a Scadtholder, fomeiimea^ 
le-ining for fupport on Great Britain, fometimes 

on 
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on Pruffia, fomctimcs on both, never on France. 
Even the fpreading of the Bourbon family had 
become merely a faniily accommodation ; and had 
little effedt on the national politicks. This alli- 
ance, they faid, extinguifhed Spain by d^ftroying 
all it's energy, Vithout adding any thing to the 
real power of France in the acceffion of the 
forces of it's gfeat rival. In Italy, the fame family 
accommodation, the fame national infignificance 
were equally vifible. What cure for the radical 
vreaknefs of the French Monarchy, to which all 
the means which wit could devif^, or nature 
xind fonune could beflow, towards univerfal 
/empire, was not of force to give life, or vigour, 
or canfiftency, — but in a republick ? Out the 
svord came j ^nd it never went back. 

f 

Whether they re^foned right or wrong, ot 
that there was fome mf^ctqre of rigli^ and wrong 
in their reafoning, I am fure, that in this man- 
ner they felt and reafoned. Xhe different ef* 
fcdls of a great military and ambitious repub- 
lick, and of a monarchy of the fame defcription 
were conftantly in their mouths. The piinciple 
was ready to operate when opportunities (hould 
oflfer, which fe\y of them indeed forefaw in tl>e 
extent in which they were afterwards prefentedj 
but thefe opportunities, in fome degree or 
^her, they all ardently wiftied for. 

2.2 Whcr 
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When I was in Paris in 1773, the treaty of 
1756 between Auftria and France was deplored 
as a national calamity; becaufe it united France 
in friendfliip with a Power, at whofe expence 
alone they could hope any continental nggran* 
dizement. When the firft partition of Poland 
was madC) in which France had no (hare, and 
which had farther aggrandized c^ry one of the 
three Powers of which they were moft jealous^ 
I found them in a perfcd: phren^y of rage and 
indignation: Not ^hat they were Juirt at the 
(hocking and uncoloured violence and iujuftice 
of that partition, but at the debility, improvi- 
dence, and want of aftivity in their Govern- 
ment, in not preventing it as a means of aggran- 
dizement to their rivals, or in not contriving, 
by exchanges of fome kind or other, to obtain 
their fhare of advantage from that robbery^ 

In that or nearly in that ftate of things 
and of opinions, came the Auftrian match; 
which promifed to draw the knot, as after- 
wards in effed it did, ftill more clofely be- 
tween the old rival houfes. This added ex- 
ceedingly to their hatred and contempt of 
their monarchy. It was for this reafon that the 
late glorious Queen, who on all accounts was 
formed to produce general love and admiration, ■ 
and whofe life w^? as mild and beneficent as her 
4eatli was beyond example great and heroic, be- 

came 
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came fo very foon and fo very njuch the objeft 
of an implacable rancour, never to be extin- 
gviiftied but in her blood. When I wrote my 
letter in anfwer to M. de Menonville, in the 
beginning of January, 1791, I had good reafon 
for thinking that this, defcription of revoiu- 
tionifts did not fo early nor fo fteadily point their 
murderous defigns at the martyr King as at the 
Royal Heroine. It was accident, and the mo- 
mentary depreffion of that pert of the faction, 
that gave to the hufband the happy priority in 
death. 

From this their reftlefs defire of an over- rul- 
ing influence, they bent a very great part of their 
defigns and efforts to revive the old French party, 
which was a democratick party in Holland, and 
to make a revolution there. They were happy at 
the troubles which the Angular imprudence of 
Joffph the Second had itirred up m the Auf- 
trian Netherlands. They rejoiced, when they 
laW; ;him. irritate his fubjefts, profefs philor 
fophyi. fehdr. iiway the Dutch garrifons, and 
difmantlci Hislf&rtifications. As to Holland, 
they never fofgave either the King qt the Mini- 
ftry, for fuflfering that objeft, which theyjuflly 
looked on as principal* in their defign of reduc- 
ing the power pf England, to efc;ipe out of their 
hands. This was the true fecret of the com- 
mercid treaty, made, on their part, againft all 

the 
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the old rules and principles of commerce, wick 
a view of diverting the Engli 111 nation, by a^purr. 
fuit of immediate profit, from an attention to 
the piogrefs of France in it's defigns upon that 
^Republic, 'f he fyftem of the oeconomifts, which 
led to the general opening of commerce, facili* 
tated that treaty, but did not produce it. ' I'hcy 
were in defpair when they found that by the 
vigour of Mr^ Pitt, fupported in this point 
by Mr. Fox and. the oppofuion, the obje<9:, to 
which they bad facrificed their manufadures^ 
was loft to their ambition. This eager do 
fire of railing France from the condition into 
which (he had failen, as they conceived, from 
her monarchical imbecillity, had been the maia 
fpring of their precedent interference in that un«» 
happy American quarrel, the bad effects of 
which to this nation have not, a€ yet, fully dif» 
dofed themfelves. 

Thcfe fentimcnts had been long lurking • m 
their breafts, though their views were only dif* 
covered now and then, in heat ahd as by efcapes; 
but on this occafion they exploded fuddenly. 
They were profefled with ofteritation, and J)ro- 
pagated with wal. Thefe fentimcnts were hojt 
produced, as fome think, by their Atnericaij 
alliance. The American alliance .was produced 
by their republican principles aiid republican 

jpt^lipy 
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pofifcy. -^-This new relation undoubtedly did 
mucfr. ' The - difcourfes and cabals that it pro- 
traced, the intercourfe that it eftablifhed, &ad 
above all, the example, which made it ieem prac- 
ticabte to eftablifh a Republick in a great extent 
of country, iSnifhed the work, and gave to that 
part of the Revolutionary fa<3:ion a degree of 
ftrength, which required other energies than the 
late King poflcfled, to refill, or even to reftrain. 
It fpread everywhere;* but it was nd where moi-e 
prevdentthan in the- heart of the Court. The pa- 
lace of Versailles, by it's language, feemed a forum 
of democracy. To have pointed out to moft of 
thofe politicians, from their difpofitions and move- 
ments, what has lince happened, the fall of their 
own Monarchy, of their own Laws, of their own 
Religion, ;would have been to furnifh a motive 
the more for pufhing forward a fyftetti on w^hich 
they confidered all thefe things as incumbrances. 
Such in truth they -were. And we have feen them 
fucceed not only in the deftru6lion of thfeir mo- 
narchy; but in all the objects of ambition that they 
piopofed from that deftrudlion. 

When I contemplate the fcheme on which 
France is formed, and when I compare it with 
tbefe (yftems, with which it is, and ever muft be 
in confli6l, thofe things which feem as defeats 
in her , polity, are the very things which make 
me tremble. The States of the Chriftian World 
hjMT^ grown up to their prefcnt magnitude in |i 
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great fength of time, and by a great variety of 
accidents. They have been improved to what 
tve fee them with greater or lefs degrees of fe- 
licity and Ikill. Not one of them has been 
formed upon a regular plan or with any unity 
of defign. As their Conilitutions are not fyf- 
tematical, they have not been diredled to any 
fecuUar end, eminently diftinguifhed, and fuper- 
feding every other. The objedls which they em- 
brace are of the greateft poffible variety, and have 
become in a manner infinite. In all thefe.old 
countries the ftate has been made to the people, and 
not the people conformed to the ftate. Every ftate 
has purfued, not only every fort of focial advan- 
tage, but it has cultivated the welfare of every indi- 
vidual. His wants, his wiflies, even his taftes have 
been confulted. This comprehenfive Icheme, vir- 
tually produced a degree of perfonal liberty in^ 
. forms the moft adverfe to it. That liberty was found, 
tinder monarchies ftiled abfolutd, in a degree un- 
known to the ancient commonwealths. From 
hence the powers of all our modem ftates, meet in 
all their movements, with fomc obftrudtion. It^ 
is therefore no wonder, that when thefe ftates are 
to be confidered a^ machines to operate for fome 
one great end, that this diffipated and balanced 
force is not eafily concentred, or made to bear 
with the whole nation upon one point. 

* 

The Britifh, State is, without queftipn, that 
which purfues the greateft variety of ends,' 
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ftnd is the leaft dilpofed to ikcrificc any one of 
them to another, or to the whole. It aims at 
taldng in the entire circle of human defires, and 
fecuring for them their fair eiy oymeut. Chir le* 
giflature has been ever clofely conne6ted,in ifsmoft 
efficient part, with individual feeling and indivi-. 
dual interelL Perfonal liberty, the moft lively of 
theic feelings and the moft important of thefe in- 
terefts, which in other European countries has 
rather arifen from the iyftem of manners and the 

» 

habitudes of life, than from the laws of the ftate, (in 
which it flourifhed more from neglecft than at- 
tention) in England, has been a diredl: obje6l of 
Government. 

On this principle England would be the weakeft 
power in the whole fyftem. Fortariately, how- 
ever, the great riches of this kingdom, ariling 
from a vaiety of caufes, and the difpofition of 
the people, which is as great to fpend as to accu* 
mulate, has eafily afforded a diipofeable furplus that 
gives a mighty momentum to the ftate. This dif- 
ficulty, with thefe advantages to overcome it, has 
called forth the talents of the Englifh financiers, 
who, by the furplus of iriduftry poured put by pro- 
digality, have outdone every thing which has been 
aceomplifhed in other nations. The prefent ^i- 
nifter has outdone his predeceflbrs ; and as a 
Minifter of reVenue, is far above my powef of 
jvaijfe. But ftill there are cafes in which Engi^ 

A a land 
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land feels more than ieveral others, (though they 
all feel) the perplexity of an immenle body of ba- 
lanced advantages, and of individual demands, and 
of fome irregularity in the whole mafs. 

France differs elfentially from all thofe Govem- 
n^ents which are formed without fyftem, which 
exill by habit, and which are confufed with the 
multitude, and. with the complexity of their pur- 
fuits. What now ftands as Government in France 
is ftruck out at a heat. The defign is wicked, im- 
moral, impious, oppreffive ; but it ia fpirited and 
daring; it is fyftematick; it is fimple in it*s princi- 
ple ; it has unity and conliflency in perfection. In 
that country entirely to cut off a branch of com- 
merce, to exthiguifl;! a manufadUire, to deftroy the 
circulation of monfey, to violate credit, to fufpend 
the courfe of argricultune, even to burn a city, or Xq 
loy wafte a province of their own, does not coft them 
a moment's anxiety. To them, the will, the wifh, 
the want, the liberty, the toil, the blood of indivi- 
duals is as nothing. Individuality is left out of 
their fchenie of Government. The flate is all in 
all. Every thing is referred to the production of 
force ; afterwards every thing is trufted to the ule of 
it. It is military in it's principle, in it's maxims, in 
if s fpirit, and in all it's movements. The ftate has 
dominion and conqueft for it's fole objedls ; do- 
mi aion over minds by profelytifm, over bodies by 
arms^ 

Thus 
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Thus conftituted with an immenfe body ofna*- 
tural means, which are leflened in their amount 
€)nly to be increafed in their efFe6l, France has, 
finee the accomplifhment of the Revolution, a 
coniplete unity in it*s diredlionl It has deftroycd 
every refource of the State, which depends upon 
opinioii and the good- will of individuals. The 
riches of convention difappear. The advantages 
of nature in fome meafure remain ; even thefe, I 
admit, are aftonifhingly leflened; the command 
over what remains is complete and abfolute. 
We go about alking when afligitats will expire, 
and we laugh at the laft price of theim. But \vhat 
ligtiifies the fate of thofe tickets of delJ)otifm ? 
The defpotifm will find defpotick means of fup- 
ply. They have found the Ihort cut to the pro- 
du<5liotis of Nature, while others in purfuit of 
them, are obliged to wind through the labyrinth 
of a very intricate ftate of fociety. They feize 
upon the fruit of the labour; they leize upoh' 
the laboifrer himfelf. Were iPrance bilt half of 
what it is in population, in compadlneft, in applica- 
bility of it'sforce,fituateda9it is,and beingwhat it is, 
it would be too ftrong for moll of the States of Eu- 
rope, conftituted as they are, and proceeding as they 
proceed. W6uld it be wife to eftipiate what the 
world of Europe, as ivcll as the worH of Alia, had to 
dread from Jinghiz Khar\, upon a contemplation 
of the refources of the cold and barren fpot in the 
remoteft Turtary, from whence firft iffued that 

Aa3 fcourgc 
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icottifge of the human race ? Ought we to jufige 
from the exciie and flamp duties of the rocks^ or 
^m the paper circulation of the lands of Arabiaji 
the power by which Mahomet and bis tribes laid 
hold at once on the two moft powerful Empires of 
the world ; beat oneof them totally to the ground^ 
broke to pieces the other^ and^ iu not much lon^. 
ger fpace of time than I have livedo Qverturned go- 
vernment^, law§, manners, religion, and extende4 
an empire from the Indus to the Pyfennees. 

A 

Material refourcesi never jhave fitpplied^ nor ever 
can fupply the want of unity in defign an4 con- 
Aancy in purfuit. But unity in defign, ^nd perfp^ 
yerance, and boldnefs ii^ purfuit, have never want^ 
ed refources, and never will. We have not con- 
lid^red as. we ought the dreadful energy of a StatCj^ 
in which the property has nothing to do with the 
Oovernment. Refle6t, my dear Sir^ refledl again 
^d again on a Government, in which the property 
is in complete, fubjedtion, and where nothing rules 
but the mind of defper^te men. The condition of 
a cpmmon wealth not governed by it's property was a 
combination of things, which the learned and in- 
geniojis fpeculatpr Harrington, who has tofled 
^bout fociety into all forms, never could imagine to 
be ppffiHt. We have feen it 5 the world has felt 
it; and if the world will fhut their eyes to this 
ftate of things, tl^y will feel it more. The Rulers 
there have found their refources in crinaes. The 

difcovgry 






4ifc0v^ry is <Jreadful: the iriine exhauilld^. Tii^ 
ha^-e every thing tp gfiin, ami they have nothing to 
lofe. They*h|kv«abputtdlefs inheritance in hope t 
and thwe is. aa TO^diUtti for them, betwixt the 
higheft deyatibn, ^d death with infamy. Never 
fan they who fronj the miferable fervitude . of tiic 
d0lfc have been raiied to Empire, again fubmit tn 
the Ijoixdqge. df a: %fving bureau, or the profit of 
copying myfic^ of vVriting piaidoyers by the fhcet 
Jt has made me ,bflen fmile in l^terncfs, when I 
^ave heard talk of an indemnity to fuch mcQ, pwK 
yided they j^turn^pd to their aikgiance. 

Ftom all this,* "V^hat is my inference? It is, that 
this new fyftem of robbery ia Fmnce, cannot be 
rendered fafe by any art^ t\idl it f?r«fi he deftroyed, 
oi: that it will deftroy all Eiirope ; that to deftroy 
that enemy, by fpme means or other, the force op- 
pofed to it fhovtld be made to - bear fomc aqalogy 
jMid relemblance to the force and fpirit w^hich that 
fyftem exerts ; that war ought to be made againft 
it, ' in its vulnerable parts. Thef^ are my infe- 
rences. In one word, with tlii« Republick nothing 
independent can .co-cxifl. The eirors of Louis 
the XVIth. were more pai'dpnahle to prudence, 
than any of thofe of the fame kind into which the 
Allied Courts may fall. They hav? the benefit of 
hh dreadful example. 

The imhappy Lpuis-XYI. \v'a5i a iiwn of the bef^ 
^ intention^ 
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intentions that probably ever reigned* He was by 
no means deficient in talents. He had a mofl 
laudable delirc to fupply by general reading, and 
even by the acquifition of elemental knowledge^ 
an education in all points originally defc^ve ; but 
nobody told him (and it was no wonder he fhouM 
not himfelf divine it) that the world of which he 
read, and the world in which he lived, were no 
longer the fame, Pefirous of doing every thing 
for the beft, fearful of cabal, diftruiling his 
own judgment, he fought his Miniflgrs of all kinds 
upon public teftimony* BuJ; as G>urt§ are the 
field for caballers, the publick is the theatre for 
jnountebanks and impoHors. The cure for both 
thofe evils is in the difcemment of the Prince. 
But an accurate and penetrating difcemment is 
what in a young Prince could not be looked for. 

His conduct in it's principle was not unwife; but, 
like moft other pf his well-meant deiigns, it failed 
in his hands. It failed partly from mere ill fcwtuncj 
to which fpeculatorsare rarely pleafcd to afSgnthat 
very large fhare to which fhe is juftly entitled in 
all human affairs. The failure, perhaps, in part 
was owing to his fufFering his lyftcm to be vitiated 
and difturbed^by thofe intrigues, which it is^ hu- 
manly fpeaking, impoflible wholly to prevent in 
Courts, or indeed under any fortn of Government* 
However, with thefe aberrations, he gave himfelf 
i3ver to a fucceffion of the ftatefinQn of publick 
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oj[Hnion. In cthcF things he thought that he might 
be a King on the terms of his predeceflbrs* Ho 
was confcicfus of the purity of his heart and 
the general good tendency of his Government, He 
flattered himfelf, as moft men in his lituation will, 
that he might confult his eafe without danger to his 
fefety. It is not at all wonderful that both he and 
his Minifters, giving Way abundantly in other re- 
ipedte to innovation, Ihould take up in policy with 
the tradition of their monarchy. Under his an- 
ceftors the Monarchy had fubiifted, and even been 
ftrengthened by the generation or fupport of Re- 
publicks. Firft, the Swifs Republicks grew un- 
der the guardianfhip of the French Monarchy^ 
The Dutch Republicks were hatched and che- 
riftied under the lame incubation. Afterwards^ a 
republican conftitution was under it's influence 
eftabliflied in the Empire againft the pretenfions of 
it's Chief. Even whilft the Monarchy of France, 
by a feries of wars and negotiations, and laftly by 
the treaties of Weftphalia, had obtained the efta- 
blifhment of the Protefl:ants in Germany as a law 
of the Empire, . the feme Monarchy under Louis, 
the Xlllth, had force enough to deftroy the re- 
publican fyfi:em of the Proteftants at home. 

Louis the XVIth was a diligent reader of hif- 
tory. But the very lamp of prudence blinded him. 
The guide of human life led him aftray. A lilent 
revolution in the moral world preceded the politi- 
cal, 
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cal, and prepared it. It became of more impor- 
tance than ever what exampl€3 were given^ and 
what inealures were adopted* Their eaufes no 
longer lurked in the recefles of cabinets, or in the 
private conspiracies of the fa<9:ious. They wer6 
BO lenger to be controlled by the force and 'influx 
cnce of the grandees^ who formerly, had been, able 
to ftir up troubles by their difcontents> and to 
<iuiet them by their corruption. Tlie chain of fa- 
bordination, even in cabal and fedition, was broken 
in it's mod important links. It was no longer the 
great and the populace. Other interefts were form* 
ed, other dependencies, other connexions> other 
communications. The middle claflfes had Iwellcd 
far beyond their former proportion. Like what- 
ever is the moft eftecftively rich and great in fociety, 
thefe clafles became the feat of all the a6live poli- 
ticks ; and the preponderating weight to decide on 
them. There were all the energies by which for- 
tune is acquired ; there the confequence of their 
fuccefs. There were all the talents which aflert 
their prcteniions, and are impatient of the place 
which fettled fociety prefcribes to them. Thefe 
defcriptions had got between the great and the po- 
pulace;" and the influence on the lower clafles wast 
with them. The fpirit of ambition had taken poflef- 
fion of this clafs as violently as ever it had done of 
uny other. They felt the importance of this fituaf 
tion. The correfpondcnce of the monied and the 
mercantile world, the literary intcrcOuife of ^cade-. 
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mtcs; but, above all, thepreis, of which they had in a 
manner, entire pofleffion, made a kind of ele6lrick 
coniiTiunication every where. The prefs, in reali- 
ty-, has made every Government, in it's fpirit, al- 
moft democratick. Without the great, the firft 
movements in this revolution could not, perhaps, 
have been given. 6ut the fpirit of ambition, now 
for the firft time connedled with the fpirit of fpe- 
culation/ was not to be reftrained at will. There 
was no longer any means of arrefting a principle 
in it's courfe. When Louis the XVIth. under the 
influence of the enemies to Monarchy, meant to 
found but one Republick, he fet up two. When he 
meant to take away half the crown of his neigh* 
bour, he loft the whole of his own. Louis the 
XVIth. could not with impunity countenance a 
new Republick : yet between his throne and that 
dangerous lodgment for an enemy, which he 
had ereded, he had the whole Atlantick for a 
ditch. He had for an out-work the Englifli na- 
tion itfelf, friendly to liberty, adverfe to that mode 
of it. He was furroundcd by a rampart of Mo- 
narchies, moft of them allied to him, and generally 
under his influence. Yet even thus fecurcd, a 
Republick erected under his aufpiccf?, and depen- 
dent on his power, became fatal. to his throne. 
The very money which he had lent to fupport this 
Republick, by a good faith, which to him opcrat- 
ed as perfidy, was pun(ftually paid to his enemies, 
and became a rcfourcc in the hands of his aflaflins. 

B b With 
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, "With this example before their eye«, do any 
Miniflers in England, do any Miniftcrs in Au- 
ftria, really flatter themfelves, that they can 
eredl, not on the remote Ihorcs of the Atlantick, 
but in their view, in their vicinity, in abftJute don- 
tadl with one of them, not a commercial but a 
martial Republick — a Republick not of fimpic 
hulbandmen orfifhermen, but of intriguers, and 
of warriors — a Republick of a chara6ler the moft 
reftlefs, the moft enterprizing, the moft impious, 
the moft fierce and bloody, 'the moft hypocriticrf 
and perfidious, the moft bold and daring that ever 
has been fccn, or indeed that can be conceived to 
cxift, .without bringing on their own certain ruin ? 

Such is the Republick to which we are ^ng 
to give a place in civilized fellowihij). The Re- 
publick, which with joint confent we are going to 
eftablifh in the center of Europe, in a poft that 
overlooks and commands every other State, and 
which eminently confronts and menaces this king- 
dom. 

Yt)u cannot fail to obferve, that I fpeak as if the 
allied powers were adhially confenting, and not com- 
pelled by events^to the eftablilhment of this fa6lion 
in France. The words have not efcaped me. You 
will hereafter naturally exped that I fliould make 
them good. But whether in adopting this mea- 
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fiire we are madly active, or weakly paffive, or pu- 
fillanimoufly panick-ftruck, the effects will be the 
fame. Yoa may call this fadHon, which has era- 
dicated the^ monarchy,— expelled the proprietary, 
perfecuted rdigion, and trampled upon law*, — you 
may call thin France if you pleafe: but of 
the ancient France nothing remains ; but it*s 
central geography ; it's iron frontier ; it's fpirit of 
ambition; it's audacity of enterprife; it's perplex- 
ing intrigue. Thefe and thefe alone remain ; and 
they remain heightened in their principle and aug- 
mented in their means. All the former corredlives, 
whetherof viitueor of weaknels.whichexiftedin the 
old Monarchy, arc gone. No fingle new corre6tive 
is to be found in the whole body of the new infti- 
tution.s. How fhould fueh a thing be found there, 
when everything has been chofen with care and felec- 
tion to forward all thofe ambitious defigns and dif- 
pplitions, not to controul them ? The whole is a 
body of ways and means for the fupply of domi- 
nion, without one heterogeneous particle in it. 

^- Here I fufFcr you to breathe, and leave to your 
meditation what has occurred to me on the genius 
and charaSief' of the Freoch Revolution. ' From 
having thisbefore us, we maybe better able todeter- 
mine on the firft qucllion I propofed, that is, how 
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far nations> called foreign, are likely to be addled 
with the iyftem eftablifhed within that territory ? 
I intended ta proceed next on the qtfeftion of her fa* 
cilities, from the internal fiate of other nations^ and 
farticuJarly of this, for obtaining her ends: but I 
ought to be aware, that my notions are controvert- 
ed. — I mean^ therefore^ in my next letter, to take 
notice of what, in that way, has been recommend- 
ed to me as the mod deferving of notice* In the 
iscamination of thofe pieces, I fliall have occaiion 
to difouf$ fome others of the topics I have recom^ 
mended to your attention.' 't'oM know, that the 
Letters which I now fend to the prefs, as well as a 
part of what is to follow, have bc^ loag jSnce 
written. A circumftance which your partiality 
alone could mdce of importance to you, but which 
to the publick is of no importance at all , rctanled 
their appearance. The late events which prefs 
Upon us obliged me to make fome few additions ; 
but no fubllantial change in the matter. 

This difcuffion, my Friend, will be long. But 
tjie matter isferious; and if ever the fate of J:hc 
world cpuld be truly iaid to depend on a particular 
ineafure, it is upon thi? peace. . For the prefcnt^ 
farcwel. . 
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